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Women Havent A Chance 


A Radio 


That is, without 
Christ they haven't 


OMEN haven’t a chance— 
has that thought’ ever 
crossed your mind? Well, the 
statement that women haven’t a 
chance is a half-truth. Women 
haven’t a chance is a half-truth 
which becomes a whole truth by 
saying: “Without Christ, wo- 
men haven’t a chance.” 


Have you ever thought that 
over: “Without Christ, women 
haven’t a chance”? You know 
you don’t have to take anyone’s 
word for that: just ask those 
who have been there. Ask your 
husbands, or sweethearts, or 
sons who saw foreign service in 
pagan lands, and you'll find out 
just what chance women have 
among people without Christ. 


Take Japan for instance. Gen- 
eral MacArthur was appalled to 
find out that the pagan practice 
of selling girls forcefully into a 
life of slavery in brothels still 
went on. In a recent article in 
the Reader’s Digest, the wife of 
the former Polish minister to 
Japan recounts that whether 
rich or poor, the non-Christian 
woman was always a_ slave; 
without Christ the Japanese 
world belonged entirely to man 
and he considered it an offense 
to his manhood to pay the 
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slightest compliment or cour- 
tesy to any woman—“Without 
Christ, women _ haven't a 
chance.”—For without Christ 
the weak, and among them wo- 
men, are always enslaved. 


Take pagan China. Inquire 
how the pagan people of China 
treated women and see if it isn’t 
true: “Without Christ, women 
haven’t a chance.” For instance, 
the province of Kiangsi—where 
Chennault’s famous Flying Tig- 
ers found out what was going 
on. There in this one province 
70,000 baby girls are annually 
exposed to die. Maidens are still 
sold for the price of raising 
them. Where a people does not 
know Christ, the pagan practice 
of sale or slaughter of female 
children goes on today. Service- 
men were surprised to find that 
the Moslems of the whole East 
may still have four wives, and 
each is promised a heaven of 
3000 women for himself. The 
Mohammedan treats the woman 
as property—to buy, sell, or 
rent. 


As for Russia: In his “Re- 
port on the Russians” William 
L. White related that the Rus- 
sian woman is a factory slave. 
Twelve hours a day—her mark. 


*Given in the Faith In Our Time program, M.B.S., August 7, 1947. 
Copyright, Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Indiana, 1948 
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No liberty. According to atheis- 
tic Communism “love” and “ 
“bourgeoise.” She is 
to be a tool of the Red Fascist 
State. Materialism, not Christ, 
is. enshrined, and the Russian 
woman is paying the price. 


“Without Christ, women 
haven’t a chance.” If you still 
doubted this truth for today all 
you’d have to do would be to look 
at the world before Christ came 
to elevate womankind to her 
pedestal. Before Christ came to 
earth, woman was everywhere 
in dishonor. She was rated a 
thing, a slave, a tool—not a 
person. Man warred for gold, or 
land, or woman: and whatever 
he won at war was his own. If 
he couldn’t win what he wanted 
at war, he could buy it in peace. 
Julius Caesar, as Adolph Hitler, 
scoured enslaved France and all 
of Europe for women to send 
back to his barracks, concentra- 
tion camps, and slave marts. 
Even in Athens, the cultural 
center of the ancient world, wo- 
men were enslaved—they were 
the object of mockery and deris- 
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ion. The greatest minds of the 
era, Plato and Aristotle, agreed 
that woman was a thing: “A 
truncated man” they called her; 
“a man marred in the making,” 
“a mistake of the Creator.” 


Without Christ, all over the 
world women were dispossessed, 
dishonored, and dismayed. Bru- 
talized man gloated over it. He 
said in all seriousness of women, 
what Shakespeare’s Petruchio 
said of Katherina: 


“T will be master of what is 
mine own. 
She is my goods, ... she is (my 
house, 
My household stuff, my field, 
my barn,) 
My horse, my ox, my beast, my 
anything.” 


“Without Christ, women 
haven’t a chance,”—but_ with 
Christ—ahh— 


When God stepped down to 
the clay of this earth He gently 
lifted up from this world’s mud 
and mire, carefully freed from 
mankind’s greed and lust, all 
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WOMEN HAVEN’T A CHANCE 


womankind. Through Mary, 
Christ elevated the dignity of all 
women. Through Mary, Christ 
let the whole world know that 
human worth is not measured 
by the muscle and brawn of the 
body, but by the dignity and 
equality of the soul. 
But more than this. 


On that first star-lit Christ- 
mas night God was born of wo- 
man into a world in which the 
center was Caesar’s barracks. 


But there was no room in a 
barrack’s state for God’s moth- 
er or any woman. But the God- 
Man would change all that. So 
when Christ was born the focal 
point of civilization was changed 
from a man’s barracks to a wo- 
man’s home. 

In Christ’s New Order the 
ideals would not be force and 
soldiers, but love and children. 
Christ broadcast to the world 
that it is not the camps—not 
Caesar’s or Hitler’s or Stalin’s 
camps that are the training 
ground of mankind, but the 
home. 

For the home is the woman’s 
domain—in it she rules serene- 
ly, competently, happily. In the 
home woman is supreme within 
a definite area: it is usually her 
privilege and responsibility to 
decide most purchases, banquets, 
schools, friends, holidays. She 
is the gracious dispenser of 
food, clothes, toys, and books. 
She is a combination Aristotle, 
St. Thomas, and Einstein,—for 
isn’t she the teacher of morals 
and religion, science and hy- 
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viene? She is the lawmaker, 
the executive, the judge. If mo- 
ther’s faith should waver, her 
world would tremble; if she 
would but for a moment fail to 
love, her world would collapse. 
She is the moulder of men, the 
pillar of the home. 


That is how Christ planned it: 
The woman and the home: the 
center of our lives and loves. 
The woman of equal dignity of 
man—Chaste woman: the heart 
of the home, the queen of our 
Christian civilization. No won- 
der we all know that as long as 
women have Christ, so long is 
their equality, even superiority, 
over men assured. 


But in a_ world without 
Christ: The fist which knocks 
the hardest is the fist which 
rules the world. In a world 
without Christ, muscles are 
money, and women are bank- 
rupt. In a country -where ma- 
terialism conquers Christ, wo- 
men are doomed. In a material- 
istic civilization where life is 
centered in the barracks and 
factory women’s talents remain 
buried under a mountain of 
hob-nailed boots and _ welders’ 
hoods. But in a Christian civi- 
lization where the password is 
“love” and not “hate” it is the 
women who have the _ secret 
word, the magic formula, the 
open-sesame to every locked 
door. 

In a civilization where chil- 
dren are treasures for heaven, 
it is the women who are rich. In 
Christ’s world where the home 
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is the happy headquarters just 
this side of heaven, the woman 
is the highpriestess and queen 
of the family domain! 

Let’s catch on: “Without 
Christ, women haven’t a chance.” 


For without Christ, the fist 
which knocks the hardest is the 
fist which rules the world. But 
with Christ, the hand which 
rocks the cradle is the hand 
which rules the world. 


‘Teacher Said’ 


As every father and mother of a parish school pupil knows, 
what Sister Says is right off Mount Sinai. Often the sayings 
attributed to Sister are exceedingly funny. At other times they 
are surpassingly wise. The Family Digest will pay, each month, 
$10 for the best story about what young Johnny or Mary said 
that Sister Said. We cannot undertake to return manuscripts. 
If you want to keep the incident for the future, make a carbon 
copy. Address Sister Said Editor, Family Digest, Huntington, 


Indiana. 


Associate Editor Joe Breig starts this feature off with the 


following: 


Young Joe, coming home from first grade, said, “Sister 
Said that we should always believe what God says because God 
can neither D. C. nor B. C.” We discovered that the Sister had 
been teaching the Act of Faith, which recites that we must be- 
lieve the truths revealed by God because He can neither deceive 


nor be deceived. 


Is Your Hat Teasled? 


The following was reported in the Rambler, a popular 
weekly sheet of New England a century ago. 
On Sunday morning, Mother called to Zeke— 


“You, Zeke, come here.” 
“Yes, Ma.” 
He appeared promptly. 


“Have you sanded your teeth?” 


“Yes, Ma.” 
“Tallowed your hair?” 
“Yes, Ma.” 


“Tarred your boots and corked your eye-brows?” 


“Yes, Ma.” 


“Then teasle your hat and let’s get goin’ to meetin.’ We 
don’t want to be late and scandalize our neighbors.” 


What's Your Boy Heading? 


Adapted from a Book* 


A record we should 
be ashamed of 


Next to conversing and day- 

dreaming, the leisure-time 
activity in which the adolescent 
can most readily indulge when, 
where, and as often as he likes 
is reading. Studies suggest that 
85 per cent of boys high school 
age read on the average three 
magazines regularly. Whether 
this reading is fortunate or not 
depends on what they are read- 
ing, for as they read so will 
they think and as they think so 
will they act. Everyone becomes 


like that about which he 
thinks. 

As the late Father Felix 
Kersch, O.F.M., Cap., pointed 


out, “We are part of all we meet 
in our reading.” Everything we 
see, read, feel, or experience is 
stored in our subconscious mem- 
ory, ready to be used as a weap- 
on for or against us, depending 
on whether what we saw, read, 
or heard was wholesome or not. 

Judging from recent investi- 
gations of reading interests of 
high-school students, it would 
seem that much of their reading 
is of the unwholesome kind. 
Rothney and McCaul found that 
even among the better type of 
public high-school boys, 44 per 
cent read such vulgar magazines 
as Snappy Stories, Bunk, and 


Urban H. Fleege 


Ballyhoo. Others believe that in 
some sections as high as 50 per 
cent of those over 15 read little 
else but cheap story magazines. 
Anita P. Forbes, in a recent ad- 
dress at Boston before the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
English, affirmed that “90 per 
cent of high school students read 
‘pulp’ magazines, the contents of 
which are a menace to the 
morals of our boys and girls.” 


There can be little doubt that 
if the leisure time which high 
school students are devoting to 
reading is spent on vulgar “es- 
cape literature,” much harm is 
being done, and we have a prob- 
lem which calls for an imme- 
diate remedy. It was for the 
purpose of seeing to what ex- 
tent this problem is present 
among our Catholic high school 
boys that we asked them to list, 
in the order of preference, the 
magazines they read regularly. © 


In considering their answers, 
we are struck by the large num- 
ber who regularly “read” the 
picture variety (37.6 per cent— 
more than one out of every three 
boys), and how the ratio of 
those who prefer this type of 
magazine, which calls for little 
effort on the part of the reader, 
increases to nearly one out of 


* Adapted from Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy. Bruce, Milwaukee, 1944. 
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two boys by the time the adoles- 
cent reaches the senior year. 

Only second to picture maga- 
zines are the popular ten-cent 
magazines. Though the low 
price is undoubtedly the princi- 
pal reason why this type of per- 
iodical ranks so high on the 
boys’ list of preferences, the 
story element has its appeal. 
Had we combined into one group 
all the magazines whose prin- 
cipal appeal is the story element, 
this group would have headed 
the boys’ list of reading prefer- 
ences; but we choose to keep 
the less popular general story 
magazines separate because the 
more popular of these latter are 
of the pulp variety. Hence, we 
have an additional 15.3 per cent 
who read story magazines of the 
type of Doc Savage whose prin- 
cipal element is adventure. Al- 
together, then, story magazines 
make up more than one sixth of 
all periodicals read by high 
school boys, with the older boys 
reading nearly twice as many 
magazines of this type as the 
freshmen. 

Catholic publications of all 
kinds, whether of story, mis- 
sion, digest, or pietistic type, 
constitute less than one tenth of 
all the magazines read by our 
Catholic high school boys. About 
one out of every five boys, how- 
ever, mentions a Catholic maga- 
zine among those which he reads 
regularly. 

Summing up the whole picture 
on the basis of studies we have 
made it would appear that 
Catholic high school boys are 
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less addicted to reading the 
trashy type of magazine than 
are the average public high-. 
school students. According to 
our findings, one out of every 
10 boys (10.8 per cent) regular- 
ly reads a magazine which has 
as its dominant theme sex lurid- 
ly portrayed. This is far less 


than what some other studies 
found to be the case among 
public high school students, 


where as many as 40 to 50 per 
cent read the sex type of maga- 
zine. 

A word of caution, how- 
ever, must be inserted here with 
respect to the interpretation of 
this data. Magazines which we 
listed as trashy are definitely of 
the type which have as their 
major purpose to play up sex in 
a lurid form. Actually, there- 
fore, in our enumeration of 
trashy magazines, the amount 
of reading of a trashy nature 
in which our adolescents indulge 
is underestimated, for quite a 
number of magazines listed as 
love, detective and movie types 
in reality contain much which is 
written from sex-appeal 
angle. Yet, because such maga- 
zines have love, mystery, and 
the movies ostensibly as their 
major theme, they were listed as 
such. No one would deny, how- 
ever, that such magazines as 
True Story, Real Detective, and 
Movie Screen deserve to be re- 
garded as having trashy tenden- 
cies. 

Glancing over our data in this 
light, then, we find that trashy 
magazines constitute nearly 16 
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per cent of all the magazines 
read by our high school stu- 
dents. 

On the other hand, Catholic 
magazines constitute only 9 per 
cent of all periodicals read and 
they are regularly read by only 
23 per cent of the high school 
students. The conclusions we are 
tempted to draw from these two 
sets of figures are not at all a 
compliment to the results which 
have been achieved in our teach- 
ing boys to appreciate whole- 
some literature. 

Inspecting our findings from 
the point of view of learning 
what percentage of the adoles- 
cent’s magazine reading is by 
and large unobjectionable, we 
find that scarcely 60 per cent 
fits into this category. It would 
seem that at least 40 per cent of 
the magazines which he now 
reads either have or are liable 


to have a harmful effect upon 
him because of the questionable 
nature of their content. And 
what makes matters worse, there 
is a tendency for the number of 
adolescents who indulge in this 
objectionable type of  leisure- 
time reading to increase with 
age. 

Thus, even in high-school, we 
see the branching out of the 
roots of a reading habit which 
is proving to be one of the great- 
est tragedies of our nation, the 
prostitution of brain power as 
witnessed by the millions who 
waste time, effort, virtue, and 
intelligence mulling over the 
vapid experiences of immoral 
heroines alluringly portrayed in 
picture and in print in the 
stream of frivolous, if not down- 
right pornographic, magazines 
pouring forth from America’s 
presses and newsstands. 


Moratorium Un Sangers 


Margaret Sanger in her latest pronouncement declares that 
the best cure for a war-torn and hungry world is a ten-year 


moratorium on births. 


More young men have been killed or halted on the 


threshold of life by the campaigns of Mrs. Sanger than by the 
campaigns of all the generals who tried to exterminate an 
enemy in the course of the past one hundred years. The world 
is indeed full of shadows that should be men; and they all 
belong to Mrs. Sanger. Thus, what a relief it would be if we 
could be assured of no more Mrs. Sangers for a minimum of 
ten years.—The Liguorian. 

Country Policeman (at scene of murder): “You can’t come 
in here.” 
Reporter: “But I’ve been sent to do the murder.” 
Cop: “Well, you’re too late; the murder’s been done.” 


» 


Notice Anything About Me? 


Condensed from The Universe-Bulletin* 


Joseph A. Brieg 


4IT-\ON’T you notice anything 
about me, Dad?” asked 
young Joe. 

Notice anything about you, 
son? You'll never know until 
you have a boy of your own how 
very much I notice about you. 

Noticing things, they say, is 
a woman’s specialty. And we 
men aren’t supposed to be wom- 
anly. But I'll tell you a secret. 
Men are more womanly than 
women; more sentimental, more 
imaginative. And women are 


more manly than men. 


Men are more in love with 
things. Who writes the poetry? 
—and what is poetry but mak- 
ing love with words? Who com- 
poses the music?—and is music 
not making love with sounds? 
Who paints the pictures?—that 
is, makes love with color? 

Notice anything about you, 
son? The day you were born, I 
noticed that you had been spe- 
cially selected for me. Had I 
had my pick of all the boy babies 
in the world, I would have taken 
you. You looked like your 
mother; and hadn’t I chosen 
her? 

I noticed the difference be- 
tween you and your sisters; and 
it confirmed my opinion about 
men and women. You were a 


* N. B.C. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dad does but doesn't 
embarrass his son 


baby: now you're a boy. But 
the girls were always women; 
they were always mature, al- 
ways manly. 

Your sisters were older at 
three than you will be at thirty; 
or sixty. They were very nearly 
born grown-up. Almost from 
the beginning they seemed to 
know something that you and I 
will never know. 

If I sound somewhat con- 
fused, is it any wonder? You 
see, I don’t know what it is that 
they know. All I know is that 
before they were six, your sis- 
ters started to patronize me. 
They started to mother me. 

They never put it into words, 
but I could sense their attitude. 
Daddy was a nice chap, but in- 
competent. He was fun, but he 
was not to be trusted with the 
larger affairs. He was shy and 
fumbling and awkward. He 
couldn’t handle peddlers and 
tradesmen. Let them walk all 
over him, he did. 

Also, he could be wheedled. 
No trick at all to manipulate 
him. First he’d say no. Then 
he’d say maybe. Then he’d say 
go ask your mother. And if 
Mother sent you back to him, 
he’d say yes. Your sisters, I 
swear, used to figure it all out in 
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advance. They’d conspire. They’d 
plot. They’d lay their plans. 
Then they’d take Daddy into 
camp. 

Perhaps what I am trying to 
say is that your sisters looked 
down on me. In a nice way, of 
course; maternally. But you, 
son, looked up. You are looking 
up now. “Dad, don’t you notice 
anything about me?” What I 
think is important to you. In 
your eyes, I’m not a muddling 
man who needs his tie straight- 
ened and his hair combed. To 
you, I’m a kind of God ... and 
the capital letter is intentional. 


You’re not my guardian. I’m 
yours. I’m your knight in shin- 
ing armor. Remember the time 
you wanted a knife; and Mother 
Grandma said no, 


said no, 
Auntie said no, your sisters said 


no? But I said yes. That’s 
what I mean. You and I are 
leagued against the awful maj- 
esty and dignity and efficiency 
and common sense of woman- 
kind. You and I don’t want to 
grow up. We don’t want to be- 
come competent and responsible. 
We want to play, don’t we? 
Even the toys are a dead give- 
away. The girls want dolls and 
doll-houses and furniture—all 
the trappings of stern duty, all 
the machinery for making a 
home, all the symbols of civili- 
zation, with everything it en- 
tails in stability and responsibil- 
ity—the getting up in the morn- 
ing, the going to bed at night, 
the being on time, the order and 
system and discipline. It is the 


girls who make civilization be- 
cause it is the girls who make 
the homes. 


But you and I don’t want 
civilization, do we, Joe? We 
have to be broken to it as horses 
are broken to the saddle. What 
we want deep down inside, is the 
trackless wilderness, and the 
stars at night, and the aimless 
wandering days. We want to 
sleep when we’re sleepy and rise 
when we aren’t; hunt when 
we’re hungry, and slake our 
thirst from cool streams. Above 
all, we want to talk. We want 
to sit and smoke and philoso- 
phize. Let the wigwam leak; 
there is thinking and dreaming 
to be done. Mostly dreaming. 


We hate planning, don’t we, 
Joe? We hate seeing ahead. 
What we want is adventure; the 
unexpected; the exciting. We 
like holidays. We wish every 
day could be different. Our toys 
are guns and cowboy suits and 
Indian feathers because there is 
a kind of wild freedom attached 
to them. And if anyone points 
out that we also play with 
trains, we have the answer. 


Railroads are adventurous. 
They have schedules, but they 
don’t keep them. If women ran 
the trains, they would always be 
on time. But that’s where 
Christianity is profoundly wise. 
Christianity knows. that it 
doesn’t matter much whether 
the railroads operate to perfec- 
tion. The only place where per- 
fection matters is in the home. 
The only job that must not be 
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cone badly is the job of rearing 
the family. That’s why Chris- 
tianity keeps Mother in the 
home, and sends Dad out to 
bungle the _ inconsequential 
things. There is little harm 
done if the streets are poorly 
paved; but with the souls of 
children we can have no mud- 
dling. 
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Notice anything about you, 
Joe? Why, I never look at you 
without a prayer of gratitude 
for your great dark eyes and 
your fine sensitive face and your 
strong body and your hands that 
handle a football so dextrously. 
But I know what you mean. You 
got a haircut, didn’t you? It 
looks nice, Joe. 


Hetired 


He’d talked about the time to come, when freed from toil he’d 
be: 

“Oh I will take it easy, then!” he’d often said to me. 

But, now that he may stay at home, and later lie in bed, 

His wife no longer goes to shop, but sends him out instead. 


“Oh will you dry the dishes, dear?” and “Will you sweep the 
floor?” 

And “Will you go and get the things I’ve ordered at the store?” 

And “Will you drive me after lunch as far as Pleasant Ridge, 

And call for Millicent and May? We’ve planned a game of 
bridge.” 


“Oh, darling, see who’s on the phone!” and “Bring the mail 
to me. 

Today, since I must go to town, will you my chauffeur be? 
And will you wait the while I shop, good husband that you are! 
There never is a nearby place where I can park the car.” 


I met him at the club for lunch. “I’m all worn out!” said he, 
“By working at the countless jobs my wife thinks up for me. 
And what is worse, I cannot strike or be laid off or fired 
Or quit or take a holiday. To slavery I’ve retired.” 

—Edgar A. Guest, in a syndicated column. 


A pageboy passed through the lobby of the exclusive hotel. 
“Young man,” remonstrated the manager, sternly, “you 
should know that it is against the rules of this hotel for an 
employe to whistle while on duty.” 
“I'm not whistling, sir,” replied the employe. “I’m paging 
sonchody'’s deg.” 


Family Hights 


Condensed from St. 


What the State may 
and may not do 


HARACTERISTIC of the 

world of our day is a great 
fermenting of ideas. Strange 
ideologies have been much to the 
fore. Much confusion has re- 
sulted. There is real danger 
that faulty radical ideas may be 
substituted for the tried and 
true views of the past. Clear 
thinking is necessary, and vigor- 
ous action too, lest foolhardy 
attempts be made to reconstruct 
the world of our day on unsound 
foundations. 

In view of the situation that 
confronts us, a “Declaration of 
Human Rights” recently 
drafted by a committee appoint- 
ed by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference and submitted 
to the Human Rights commis- 
sion of the United Nations. This 
declaration or statement distin- 
guishes between the rights of 
the human person, the rights of 
the family, the domestic rights 
of States, and the rights of 
States in the international com- 
munity. 

Our particular interest here is 
in the rights pertaining to the 
family. These are listed in the 
document as follows: 

1) The right to marry, to 


establish a home and beget chil- 
dren. 


* St. Benedict, Oregon. 


Joseph Magazine.* 
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2) The right to economic se- 
curity sufficient for the stability 
and independence of the family. 

3) The right to the protec- 
tion of maternity. 

4) The right to educate the 
children. 

5) The right to maintain, if 
necessary by public protection 
and assistance, adequate stand- 


ards of child welfare within the 


family circle. 


6) The right to assistance, 
through community services, in 
the education and care of the 
children. 


7) The right to housing 
adapted to the needs and func- 
tions of family life. 

8) The right to immunity of 
the home from search and tres- 
pass. 


9) The right to protection 
against immoral conditions i 
the community. 


This list is not all-inclusive 
and is introduced with the 
words: “Among these rights 
are.” A preamble to this sec- 
tion of the declaration reads: 


“The family is the natural and 
fundamental group unit of so- 
ciety and is endowed by. the 
Creator with inalienable rights 
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antecedent to all positive law. 
The family does not exist for the 
State, but on the other hand is 
not’ independent.” 


Some of these rights have 
been placed more in jeopardy 
than others. In the matter of 
the child’s education there has 
been one movement after an- 
other in modern times aimed at 
robbing parents of their inalien- 
able rights in this regard and 
handing them over to the State. 
The right, too, of married people 
to beget children is being tam- 
pered with more and more by 
modern States. 


Any discussion of the rights 
of the family will simmer down 
to a consideration of the relation 
that should exist between the 
family and the State. The State 
can and should help the family. 
It has certain definite responsi- 
bilities towards the family, but 
it can go too far in its activi- 
ties in behalf of the family and 
trespass on its rights. In our 
own day a number of States 
have done this, merely to add to 
their own power and prestige. 


There is much confusion re- 
‘garding the State’s relationship 
to the family and other State 
and social relationships. That 
fact should hardly surprise us. 
We have not had a really normal 
social order to serve as a yard- 
stick. We have rather had ex- 
tremes, particularly insofar as 
the State is concerned, the pen- 
dulum having swung from indi- 
vidualism to _ totalitarianism. 
The former has been character- 
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istic of much of the Western 
world for decades past. The 
latter has had its innings in our 
own day. The _ individualistic 
State permitted conditions, par- 
ticularly economic conditions, 
that were decidedly hurtful to 
the family. It neglected the fam- 
ily, failed to protect it sufficient- 
ly. The totalitarian State no 
matter under what guise it par- 
aded — communism, socialism, 
fascism—went to the opposite 
extreme, interfering excessively 
with the family. 


A sound social order will take 
a stand between these two ex- 
tremes of individualism and to- 
talitarianism. Its emphasis will 
very properly be on the family, 
or what one might well call 
familism. It will be founded on 
a philosophy and a practice that 
will respect human dignity and 
safeguard human rights, but 
that will at the same time not 
encroach upon the family or 
upon any other social institu- 
tion. It will respect the rights 
of the family and will duly 
assist it whenever its welfare or 
the common good demands. 


The family is an institution in 
its own right. It arises spontan- 
eously from nature. It would 
exist even if there were no 
State. It gets its rights not 
from the State but from nature, 
or from nature’s God. 

The State may not rob the 
family of its rights. It may not 
trespass upon them. Contrari- 
wise, the State has an obligation 
to protect and further the exer- 
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cise of the rights of the family. 
The State exists in great part 
for that purpose. 

Undue interference with or 
the swallowing up of the family 
by the totalitarian State, must 
be rejected, but it cannot be 
maintained that the family is 
totally independent of the State, 
that no regulation or interven- 
tion of the former by the latter 
is permissible. The family has 
rights that must be protected 
against any unjustifiable en- 
croachment. But this is not to 
deny that the State has some 
regulatory power over it. The 
State has such power. It shows 
it, for instance, through certain 
marriage laws—laws that are 
entirely justified on the basis of 
the common good or the general 
welfare. 


For the common good, state 
regulations provide for the issu- 
ance of marriage licenses, for 
the witnessing of marriages, 
and for their due recording. In 
these and other ways is the very 
entrance into conjugal life reg- 
ulated. Furthermore, insofar as 
the family unit itself is concern- 
ed the State at times may inter- 
fere. Such is the case when 
there is evidence of neglect or 
of abuse of the rights of family 
members. The State may then 
insist that negligent parents 
give their children an education 
that measures up to standards 
that are necessary for the fu- 
ture well-being of the commun- 
ity. Again, it may prevent par- 
ents from putting their children 
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to work in factories at a tender 
age; it may limit the hours of 
work for women, the child-bear- 
ers of the race; it may even re- 
move a child from his home if he 
be subjected to brutal treatment 
or vicious conditions of living. 
Most assuredly it may not per- 
mit parents to kill their chil- 
dren, born or unborn, as was 
done under the old paganism 
(infanticide) and is being done 
today in pagan America and 
elsewhere (abortion). Still 
other examples could be added. 


The extent to which the State 
may do these things depends on 
what is necessary to protect the 
rights of the individual family 
members and to uphold the com- 
mon good of society. When these 
yardsticks are applied both the 
extreme “hands off” policy of in- 
dividualism and the undue en- 
croachment of _ totalitarianism 
will be avoided; a reasonable 
middle-of-the-way course will 
be followed that will make for 
a balanced relationship between 
State and family and for a gen- 
erally sound social order. 


All this would be in harmony 
with the first and very funda- | 
mental statement in the list of 
rights drawn up by the commit- 
tee of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, to wit, “the 
right to marry, to establish a 
home and beget children.” 


There have been some in 
fringements by States in this re- 
gard. For this reason Pope Pius 
XI recalled in his enevclical on 
Christian marriage the correct 
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relation between family and 
State. Speaking of those who 
“by public authority wish to 
prevent from marrying all those 
who, even though naturally fit 
for marriage, they consider, 
according to the norms and con- 
jectures of their investigations, 
would, through _ hereditary 
transmissions bring forth de- 
fective offspring” and _ those 
who “wish to legislate to de- 
prive those of that natural 
(procreative) faculty by medical 
action despite their unwvilling- 
ness,” His Holiness recalled the 
following fundamental prin- 
ciples: 1) man has a natural 
right to enter matrimony; 2) the 
procreative faculty must net be 
destroyed for anything except 
crime; 8) the family is more 
sacred than the State; 4) it is 
not a crime to enter marriage 
even if defective children only 
will be born of the union; 5) 
public authority has no direct 
power even over the bodies of its 
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things the State must avoid with 
regard to the family, there are 
also things it is obliged to do for 
its good. It has the duty of pro- 
tecting the family, of promoting 
its welfare. It has the obliga- 
tion of rendering it positive aid. 
Some such positive aid on the 
part of the State will be called 
for in upholding all the other 
rights of the family enumerated, 
namely: the right to economic 
security sufficient for the stabil- 
ity and independence of the 
family; the right to the pro- 
tection of maternity; the right 
to educate the children; the 
right to maintain, if necessary 
by publie protection and assist- 
ance, adequate standards of 
child welfare within the family 
circle; the right to assistance, 
through community services, in 
the education and care of the 
children; the right to housing 
adapted to the needs and func- 
tions of family life; and the 
right to protection § against 


subjects. immoral conditions in the com- 
While there are certain munity. 


Ask Me Another 


A wager was laid down that it was a Kerry peculiarity to 


answer one question by asking another. 


To sustain the state- 


ment a Cloghane (W. Kerry) man was stopped and thus spok- 
en to: “I want you,” said the man who had made the bet, “to 
give me a straight answer to a plain question.” 


“I can do it, mister,” said the Cloghane man. 
“Then why is it that Kerrymen always answer a question 


by asking one?” 


“Do they?” was the reply.—The Springfield (Mass.) Cath- 


olic Mirror. 


A Son Of Her Sort 


A short story 


oO Mrs. Jacobs was sitting 
in the homely little chair 
her husband made the year be- 
fore he died. It hadn’t turned 
out exactly as he planned. But 
nothing ever did. He was full 
of ways and means for the crea- 
tion of things which were “not 
goin’ to cost nothin,’” but turn- 
ed out to cost more than a fac- 
tory-made article. Mrs. Jacobs 
realized in her simple way that 
he never should have been a 
farmer but she had loved him 
deeply in spite of his dreaming 
which caused her so much extra 
work. 

When their son, John, was 
born she knew almost from his 
first year that he was “akin his 
Pa.” It was something about 
the way he gazed over the valley 
and the way he touched the 
cornsilk,. He had worked hard 
on the farm but she knew it was 
only because his fate had put 
him there. Not that he had ever 
shown resentment but there was 
something inside him—waiting. 
Even when he came in exhaust- 
ed there was still that indefin- 
able glow behind his eyes. 


Mrs. Jacobs lowered John’s 
letter to her lap. She gazed at 
the table-cover with. its hand- 
made fringe, but she didn’t see 
it The afternoon — sunlight 
tlinting the dog’s coat as he 
dozed on the rag rug made no 
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imprint on her consciousness. 
Emptiness—that was her only 
sensation. 


John’s last letter had said he 
would be released from the army 
in a few weeks, so she had hur- 
ried the tomatoes, coaxing each | 
plant with a prayer and extra 
fertilizer (just to make sure) so 
she could make his favorite pre- 
serves in time. She was proud 
of the pantry shelf lined with 
jars of the beautiful red sweets. 
As her consciousness returned, 
she re-read the last part of the 
letter in her lap: “This training 
is a great opportunity, Ma, and 
someday, when I’m a successful 
architect, I’ll send for you and 
we'll live in the big city.” 

Mrs. Jacobs was not a woman 
to be idle. She folded the letter 
and went to place it tenderly in 
the dresser drawer with the 
others. Then she did something 
she could never have explained. 
She went to John’s’ room, 
brought out his hunting boots - 
and gave them the best oiling 
they ever had. She set them on 
a paper in the middle of the 
floor and went to the kitchen to 
scrub the lamb fat off her hands. 
She was interrupted by the 
sound of footsteps on _ the 
porch. 

She rushed to the door, towel 
in hand, and found George Dev- 
ers who had been living down on 
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the Smith farm until he went 
off to war. He and John had 
been pals and Mrs. Jacobs 
thought a lot of George. He was 
surprised but quite pleased 
when she took him by the shoul- 
ders and fairly jerked him over 
the worn doorsill. 


“Haow are you, Miz. Jacobs, 
haow are you?” he asked. 


“Jes the same, Georgie. You 
look bigger’n ever. Yessir, big- 
ger an’ hansomer’n ever.” 

“Aw naow, Miz. Jacobs,” he 
blushed. “You know the Smiths 
sold their farm?” 

“No! ... You goin’ some- 
place else with them, Georgie?” 

“No, Ma’am; they done got a 
trailer and goin’ to California. 
I been waitin’ four years to git 
back to Arkansas. I was won- 
derin’... Maybe you need some 
help around here ... till Johnny 
gits back...” 

“Georgie, see them boots!” 

“Yes, Ma’m, they look right 
nice but .. .” 

“Put ’em on. Sit down and 
take off them fancy shoes. I 
want you should go git us some 
wild meat fer supper.” 
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“Gee! 
obs.” 


He laced up the oily boots 
while Prince, the dog, hustled 
back and forth between him and 
the door. 


Mrs. Jacobs called out as they 
started down the trail. “Tomor- 
row you can tote yer stuff up 
here.” 


She took two baskets and 
went out to gather the most sue- 
culent vegetables and fruit she 
could find. There were young 
roasting ears of corn, firm car- 
rots and turnips, golden yams 
and green onions. She was fired 
with a creative urge and top- 
ped her baskets with choice 
herbs. 


As Mrs. Jacobs unpacked her 
harvest she heard Prince bark- 
ing in the distance. She knew 
that George had at least one 
rabbit and maybe some birds. 
Prince had never announced the 
return from an_ unsuccessful 
hunt. She loaded the old cook 
stove with wood and hummed 
“Casey Jones” in a spirited off- 
key twang. 


I shore will, Miz. Jac. 


— 


‘My hid Said, 


You’re always telling somebody what one of your children 
said. Why not make it pay? The Family Digest will pay, each 
month, $10 for the best Kid Story. Keep it under 100 words if 


humanly and parentally possible. 


We cannot undertake to 


return manuscripts. If you want to be sure of preserving your 
youngsters’ best sayings, make carbon copies. That way, even 
if you don’t win, you’ll be keeping a record that will give you 
many a happy hour in years to come. Send your contribution to 


My Kid Said Editor, Family Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 


Insulin And Uiabetes 


What science is 
doing for sufferers 


[NSULIN, a precious hormone 
hidden in the secretions of an 
internal organ called the pan- 
creas, has come a long, long 
way since its discovery a little 
more than a quarter of a century 
ago. Without it, tens of thous- 
ands of persons would die each 
year, and the diabetic friends 
and relatives you know would 
pass away in a matter of days or 
weeks. 


How did the discovery of in- 
sulin come about? Just what 
is this life-saving chemical, and 
how does it work? Is diabetes 
hereditary? What are its causes 
and symptoms? Can it be pre- 
vented? Is it contagious? 


The answers to these and 
many more questions about dia- 
betes, and the only thing known 
which can combat it, insulin, 
should be common knowledge. 
For insulin is one of the great- 
est medical benefactors of man- 
kind. Its story makes a page of 
history which is well worth re- 
peating to your children, or your 
grandchildren. 

At the end of World War I, a 
young Canadian doctor, Dr. 
Frederick Grant Banting, left 
his post with the Army to be- 
come resident physician at the 
Hospital for Sick Children in 
Toronto. He remained in this 
Position until 1920, when he de- 
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cided to start a private practice 
in the city of London, Ontario. 
Few professions pay smaller di- 
vidends than that of a young 
physician building up a prac- 
tice. So, in addition to his 
limited practice, Dr. Banting 
had to undertake lecturing at 
the University of Western On- 
tario to help meet his living 
expenses. Insulin had not yet 
been discovered. 

Insulin is a chemical called a 
hormone. Hormones, like vita- 
mins, play a vital part in the 
operation of the human body. 
They differ from the vitamins in 
this respect. Vitamins consist 
of a series of chemicals which 
are carried into the body by the 
foods we eat. Hormones are also 
a series of chemicals, but they 
are produced inside the body by 
so-called internal secretion 
glands. They are known to in- 
fluence such functions § as 
growth, mental aptitude, ete. It 
was postulated for many years 
that the pancreas secreted one 
of these hormones for the pur- 
pose of controlling the way the 
body burned up starches and 
sugars consumed in food. But 
no one had ever proved this as- 
sumption, and Dr. Banting 
asked himself a few questions 
as to why the hormone from the 
pancreas had never been iso- 
lated. 
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“Could it be that this complex 
chemical was produced by the 
pancreas, but it became destroy- 
ed faster than it could be iso- 
lated? Maybe previous workers 
could not locate the hormone 
which influenced the metabolism 
of sugars because their purifi- 
cation methods destroyed the 
chemical?” Dr. Banting became 
very enthusiastic over this line 
of reasoning, as he developed 
the hypothesis which was to 
lead to insulin’s discovery. 


Without delay, this courag- 
eous young medical scientist set 
out to find the missing hormone. 
He gave up his medical practice 
and sold the bulk of his personal 
effects to obtain meagre funds 
with which to start his momen- 
tous work. 


Professor J. J. R. Macleod, 
head of the department of phy- 
siology at the University of To- 
ronto, listened to young Bant- 
ing’s pleas for facilities to be- 
gin his work. The professor 
was deeply impressed by the sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm of the 
young doctor. So he provided 
him with modest facilities to 
carry on his research and 
assigned a young associate, Dr. 
C. H. Best, to collaborate with 
Banting. 


Shortly after this working 
arrangement was effected, 
things began to happen. Banting 
concentrated on the surgical ap- 
proach, while Best followed the 
chemical aspects of the many 
problems which arose. 
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In the beginning, the routine 
consisted of working, eating, 
sleeping, and thinking, 24 hours 
a day within the four walls of 
the now historic laboratory. In- 
stead of guinea pigs, dogs were 
used in the performance of 
many of the experiments. With 
pin money acquired through the 
pawning or sale of personal be- 
longings, Banting and Best 
would trail stray dogs, and bar- 
gain for their purchase with the 
owners. 


Here again, history repeated 
itself. Two more scientists, on 
the verge of making one of the 
greatest discoveries of all medi- 
cal history, were forced to 
scrape their earnings together 
just to procure the barest in- 
dispensible specimens for their 
research. 

Banting persisted with his 
humble experiments, following 
the sugar content of the blood 
of diabetic dogs under treatment 
with meticulous care. Gradual- 
ly the picture of diabetes clear- 
ed in his mind. He was able to 
extract from the discarded pan- 
creas organs of slaughtered 
cattle a material which would 
prolong the life of his dying 
diabetic dogs. Had he found a 
way of protecting the sought- 
for hormone called insulin? At 
least, his injections were prov- 
ing effective against diabetes in 
dogs. 

He published his results, but 
they were received casually. In- 
sulin may work on diabetic dogs, 
all right, but how about human 
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beings? That was the point 
which had yet to be proved. 
Between the latter part of 
1921 and October 1922, insulin 
was gradually forcing its good- 
ness upon the human mind. Pa- 
tients began to wend their way 
to this unknown medical scien- 
tist in far off Toronto, Canada. 
Faced with certain death, they 
wanted to try anything that 
might offer them hope for even 
another year of precious life. 
In Oberon, North Dakota, one 
mother was particularly anxious 
to prolong a life. A lady physi- 
cian, Dr. Stickelberger, who had 
retired from practice, recog- 
nized the dreaded symptoms of 
diabetes in her 10 year old 
daughter, Geneva. She became 
alarmed by her daughter’s in- 
satiable desire to drink water, 
her reactions to eating candy, 
her spasmodic bursts of energy, 
and prolonged weakness, and her 
loss of weight despite a good 
appetite. 
She tried a diet consisting of 
a high fat content on her 
daughter. But the results were 
unsatisfactory. Then, one day 
a newspaper item, hidden in the 
usually unimportant back col- 
umns, caught her eye. It men- 
tioned the work of the young 
Canadian doctor with the care- 
fully prepared pancreatic ex- 
tracts of animals in the treat- 
ment of diabetes. Maybe he had 
something. Certainly it would 
= worth taking Geneva to se 
im. 
Mrs. Stickelberger arrived in 
Toronto in the fall of 1922 with 


her daughter to see Dr. Bant- 
ing. By this time, a number of 
human patients were under 
treatment with insulin, and on 
October 7, 1922, Geneva Stickel- 
berger was given her first in- 
jection of insulin. Her condition 
not only improved but the little 
girl has lived to make a great 
success of her life. She became 
a successful auditor, and thanks 
to the availability of life-saving 
insulin is still alive. Her case is 
one of tens of thousands of sim- 
ilar instances in which insulin 
has brought hope and prolonged 
the lives of patients stricken 
with diabetes. 

In 1923, Banting’s discovery 
of insulin was _ proclaimed 
throughout the world. The 1923 
Nobel Prize in medicine was 
granted to Dr. Banting and the 
professor who listened to him 
and helped him in the direction 
of his research, Professor Mac- 
leod. The parliament of Canada 
voted him a life annuity, and the 
Ontario government supported 
the establishment of the Bant- 
ing and Best department of 
Medical Research at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Medals and 
honors began coming to him 
from many sources. He was 
Knighted by the King of Eng- 
land in 1934, and elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don in 1935, 

The production of insulin had 
to be spurred to tremendous 
proportions after its medical 
value was established. Its cost 
had to be reduced, and large 
quantities of it had to be made 
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available to diabetic sufferers 
throughout the world. 


While all this proceeded, Drs. 
Banting and Best organized, di- 
rected, and carried on many 
other valuable researches at the 
University of Toronto. Insulin 
provided a fairly clear-cut solu- 
tion to the effective treatment 
of diabetes. After the machin- 
ery for its application and dis- 
tribution had been thoroughly 
organized, problems in other 
fields, including cancer, captured 
the interest and enthusiasm of 
Dr. Banting, and the host of 
medical men who worked under 
his direction. 


With the advent of World 
War II in the fall of 1939, Bant- 
ing became the logical choice 
for the leadership of the central 
research committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council of Can- 
ada. He showed the greatest de- 
votion to the responsibilities of 
his important post, and he ex- 
pedited many urgent wartime 
phases of medical research. It 
was in the performance of this 
service to his country that he 
lost his life, heroically, in 1941. 
On a return trip from Eng- 
land, the bomber which was 
transporting him to his Cana- 
dian headquarters crashed in 
Newfoundland. He died in a re- 
mote and barren cave on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1941. 


Diabetes, insulin, and the 
memorable name of Banting are 
so intimately related that they 
cannot be separated. The world 
lost one of its greatest scient- 
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ists and benefactors in the pre- 
mature death of Frederick 
Grant Banting, but it will re. 
tain forever the fruits of his 
scientific genius. His stimulat- 
ing courage and perseverance, 
and his patriotic devotion in the 
interests of suffering fighting 
men, will remain alive for many 
generations to urge his succes- 
sors to share their God-given in- 
telligence with their fellowmen. 


Diabetes is no longer the 
dreaded sickness it was only 25 
years ago. It cannot be cured, 
but it can be controlled by the 
use of insulin. It is not contag- 
ious, but it is believed that a 
susceptibility to it does run in 
families. 


Every physician is familiar 
with insulin therapy, with the 
symptoms of diabetes and _ its 
treatment. Like so many other 
defects which develop in the 
human machine, diabetes is a 
sickness which requires treat- 
ment by a physician. This 
treatment is not simple, and it 
varies somewhat from individual 
to individual. 


But insulin can and does pro- 
vide most diabetics with the 
opportunity to continue an al- 
most normal life, and seek a 
career in most fields of endeav- 
or. Banting’s discovery stands 
very close to the top of the 
many important contributions 
of medicine, and its future his- 
tory and benefits will be long 
and numerous. Any living per- 
son with diabetes could tell you 
a million reasons why. 


The Exalted 


A short story 


Cone ste Jimmy hated the 

tree for being so huge and 
unconquerable. Then again he 
worshipped it because of its 
mighty strength. It reminded 
him of many things: 


Zacchaeus, the little man who 
climbed the tree so that he could 
see Jesus pass by; a dirty foot 
kicking at him; big, black bears 
chasing him; Tarzan sweeping 
from limb to limb; a sailor up in 
a crow’s nest with a pair of spy- 
glasses, looking out over the sea 
for a pirate ship. It reminded 
him of tears, too, hot scorching 
tears that burned way down in 
his stomach, before they finally 
ran out of his eyes. 


He was close to the tree now, 
and it hypnotized him. He heard 
voices, and ran forward. He 
looked eagerly upward as a leg 


disappeared over the lower 
limb. 
“Hey!” He said it meekly, 


sad hope welling up inside him. 

A face peered down from the 
branch above; a dangling, dirty 
foot with a grimmy, _blood- 
crusted bandage kicked at him. 
The sneering, freckled face hol- 
lered down: “Aw, beat it, will 
ya? You’re too young!” 

He knew it would be that way. 
Even when he stood, looking up 
and said, “Hey!” he knew it 
would, but always hoped that 
this time it might be different. 
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Then the emptiness came. 
That hollow feeling that swelled 
up over him like black waves— 
waves that blinded and choked 
him. He felt it coming like a 
nauseating sickness. High up 
in the tree he heard his older 
brother call down to his pal, “Is 
he tagging along again? Chase 
him away.” 


A fresh swell of black waves 
surged over him and he ran into 
the underbrush. He ran until 
the deep gulps of air cut at his 
dry throat; then he dropped 
face down onto the grassy 
earth. He clawed handfuls of 
grass and stuffed them into his 
mouth to choke back the lump 
that kept creeping into his 
throat. Suddenly, with a stifled 
sob, the emptiness of his heart 
broke. 


A long time later, it seemed 
to him, he pushed himself up 
and started trudging toward the 
tree. He looked at it from a dis- 
tance and smiled softly to him- 
self. It was a beautiful tree. 
Then he thought of how many 
times it had made him un- 
happy. He puckered up his 
nose and stuck out a red tongue 
at it. “Phooey!” he said an- 
grily. The calm, unconcerned 
attitude with which the tree ac- 
cepted the insult added to his 
fury. He picked up a club and 
ran at the tree. With a wide- 
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arc swing he struck at it. His 
face was red with effort. The 
club broke under the fierce as- 
sault. He grabbed at the low 
hanging twigs and shook them 
as a dog shakes its helpless vic- 
tim. The small branches bent 
easily. An idea germinated. He 
grabbed one of the stronger, 
low-hanging branches and pulled 
until his full weight was wrap- 
ped around it. He inched his 
legs and hands alternately up- 
ward, until he felt the solidity 
of the main branch at his finger 
tips. He grabbed with both 
hands and hung on. He rested 
awhile. With a great heave, he 
tried to pull himself up over the 
top. For a moment he thought 
he had made it. Then he felt as 
if his arms were being pulled 
off and he found himself hang- 
ing by his fingers. His legs 
kicked wildly in space searching 
for the small branch over which 
he had just climbed. It wasn’t 
there. When he had tried for 
the great effort his legs had un- 
wrapped themselves from the 
safety of the branch and it had 
snapped back to its original 
place. 


He looked down. It was a long 
way to the ground. He wonder- 
ed what Tarzan would do in a 
ease like this. His shoulders 
began to ache. He wished he had 
never started up the tree. He 
began inching sideways toward 
the trunk. Part way up was a 
knot and he stuck his toes onto 
the edge and pulled himself up. 
He grinned as he looked up 
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along the trunk; way up to the 
top branches, where the tree met 
the sky. It wouldn’t be long 
until he’d be touching it. The 
thought invigorated him. 


The second and third branches 
were easy; like walking up a 
ladder. When he reached for the 
fourth his fingers groped with- 
out reward. He stretched up on 
his toes. Like a feather, they 
brushed along the bottom. He 
looked up. The sky was very 
close now. He looked down. 
There was only a little ground 
visible through the dense fol- 
iage. 

Again he was confronted with 
the experience he had encoun- 
tered at the beginning. He was 
glad that he could see so little 
of the ground. He thought now 
of only one thing, climbing. Be- 
neath him was nothing; every- 
thing was above. Carefully, he 
pulled himself upward, upward, 
upward. His legs, his arms, his 
whole body quivered, but his 
smile broadened. Now he sat 
like a king amongst the clouds. 
He clutched out and grabbed 
handsful of blue from the sky. 
He crammed puffs of cotten- 
white into his pockets from the 
fleecy clouds. He looked out 
over the sea. Way off into the 
western horizon was a blood-red 
sail of a pirate ship. Half way 
down the tree he had seen 
Zacchaeus, 


He poised precariously on the 
last branch before reaching the 
ground. He sneered down at the 
little boy below who had just 
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hollered, “Hey!” He swung his 
dirty foot. “Aw, beat it. You’re 
too young!” he shouted. 

He scrambled down, and scur- 
ried off to his house. 

His mother was waiting an- 
xiously. “Land sakes, where you 
been?” 

“Playing in the clouds,” he 
said giddily. 

His mother shook her head as 


she pulled him toward the wash- 
basin. “Clouds, indeed! These 
fairy tales they teach children.” 

His older brother laughed 
contemptuously. “Ha,” he snort- 
ed, “the closest you’ll ever get to 
the clouds is on a step-ladder.” 

Jimmy grabbed the towel and 
rubbed his smile and the wetness 
of his face thoroughly into the 
rough cloth. 


Home Work For Wad 


Teacher gives some 
hints for parents 


THE next time Junior’s report 

ecard fails to do honor to 
your family tree, don’t cut off 
his allowance, or blame the 
teacher. Walk to the nearest 
mirror and point at the fellow 
scowling back at you. 

As a teacher, I think it’s time 
you were given the lowdown. 
You ean help Junior all right, 
but do it the way God intended. 
Give him brothers and sisters, a 
mother and father who love each 
other, and unity among home, 
church and school heads. 

I risk being trite by even 
alluding to this only-child men- 


ace, but until the poor little 
creature becomes extinct, 
keep right on hollering, and 


here’s why: 

God made us sociable, so 
Junior can’t help craving com- 
panions. Besides, playing is 
learning. Kindergartens would 


Irene Scott 


go out of style if Junior and his 
little brothers played along con- 
structive lines with Mother and 
Dad. 

Mother, with an eye to future 
grades, lets Junior count the po- 
tatoes she peels, push up the 
right number of chairs for the 
family’s meals, talk about sis- 
ter’s one nose, brother’s two 
ears and his five fingers. Junior 
brings in the quarts of milk, 
runs amuck with the ruler and 
yard stick, hands her the pound 
of prunes, and goes to school 
with a first-hand conception of 
arithmetical terms that will 
start his mathematical propellor 
to whirring. 

As dad doles out the dollars, 
he should take time out for some 
observation before the coins are 
plinked into the pink porcelain 
piggy, or rushed to the candy 
counter. Then teachers wouldn’t 
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be compelled to use class periods 
to “play store” to familiarize 
pupils with money and change- 
making. 

Time, like children, never 
stands still. Give Junior a dis- 
carded clock to amuse himself 
with. Have him show where the 
hands will be when big brother 
leaves for school, Daddy comes 
home for lunch, baby takes her 
nap or his favorite radio pro- 
gram comes on and before you 
know it he’ll be telling the cor- 
rect time. 


What I’m driving at, is that 
in the home these are everyday 
occurrences and they present the 
child with a ready-made mind- 
set or willingness to learn, while 
in the school room it takes piles 
of money and precious time to 
create anything like a real-life 
situation, which is profession- 
ally referred to as readiness. 

Reading readiness, for exam- 
ple, is a primary teacher’s by- 
word. It boils down to getting 
Junior sufficiently interested in 
Peter Rabbit to stop stamping 
his feet on the floor. Eventual- 
ly, he learns that pleasant sen- 
sations can come from that 
printed page. If you’ll give me 
a child who’s been read to daily 
all his pre-school] life, I’ll gamble 
on him garnering his share of 
the A’s. 

Children do their growing 
while sleeping; therefore should 
go to bed early and regularly. 
Too many movies and not dull 
studies are what commonly 


cause Junior tu doze in school. 
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Parents realize too, that the 
trend to modern living mini- 
mizes the morning meal, so they 
make allowance by tucking an 
apple or banana (oranges are 
too messy and slow to prepare 
and eat on the school ground) 
into the lunch pail (or pocket 
if they go home at noon) for a 
mid-morning snack. Many chil- 
dren wolf most of their lunch 
during the first recess—that is, 
until more satisfactory arrange- 
ments are made. A child’s abil- 
ity to learn is influenced by 
how, what and especially when 
he has eaten last. 


Having consumed some five 
to six thousand meals before en- 
tering school, it seems that Jun- 
ior should know the proper or- 
der in which to eat—not the 
dessert first as invariably hap- 
pens. You see, sweets irritate 
the lining of the stomach, if this 
organ is not first coated with 
other foods—or_ so the health 
books tell us. 


And personal habits. The 
anxiety we’d all be saved if Jun- 
ior would only cough and sneeze 
into his hand or preferably his 
hankie. Remind him not to 
breathe in another’s face, too. 
And the least you can do is to 
send him to school armed with 
a bath and clean undies, especi- 
ally sox. 


For pity’s sake don’t subjugate 
him to baby talk. The average 
teacher is trained to deal with 
minor speech defects, but her 
patience is apt to fly out the 
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window when accosted with this 
atrocity. 

As for the movies, do you 
bone-up on the Legion of De- 
cency reviews and send Junior 
to the appropriate ones, or is the 
theater a place to toss him when 
the going gets too tough at 
home? 


What do you buy him to play 
with? Some mechanical gadget, 
(which he’ll take apart if left 
to his own inclinations) or some- 
thing he can create with, such 
as an erector set, camera or mic- 
roscope? Remember, children 
learn by doing, preferably with 
youngsters their own ages—an- 
other reason why teachers favor 
having children close together. 

You don’t need to purchase a 
set of encyclopedias, take Junior 
to the beach (if he lives in the 
mountains, and vice versa) or 
give him musie lessons, if the 
budget balks. I’m not underrat- 
ing these, or other worthwhile 


and highly commendable pro- 
jects, and if the purse permits, 
plunge! But first take inven- 
tory of God’s creations within 
your own community. 


For instance, what trees and 
flowers grow on your street? 
Are you familiar with the wild 
life in your locality? When a 
rainbow appears, do you ex- 
claim, “How Pretty” or talk 
about the prisms? 


When you’re detained at a 
railroad crossing, do you crab 
about your misfortune, or take 
advantage of the incident to 
narrate the romance of transpor- 
tation and drive home some safe- 
ty lessons? I could go on and 
on. But I hope you’ve gained 
an insight as to how Junior’s 
educational foundation can be 
built block upon block in’ the 
home. 

And do you know what? If 
we teachers had our way, you’d 
get the report card—not Junior! 


February 3—t. Blaise 


Throats are blessed with two candles especially blessed in 
honor of St. Blaise. This blessing can be given validly at any 
time provided the form in the ritual be used. 

Blessing of bread, wine, water and fruits approved for the 
diocese of Urgellensi, Sept. 25, 1883, has been extended to the 
whole world. The blessing asks for preservation from every 
evil to the throat and every infirmity of soul and body through 
the intercession of St. Blaise, by those who partake of these 


blessed articles. 


Epitaph on a dentist: 
Stranger, approach this spot with gravity; 
John Thomas Brown is filling his last cavity. 
—tIreland’s Saturday Night. 
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Student Gives Her Views Un 


Preparation For Marriage 


Mary Overbeck 


[N a questionnaire prepared by 

the Institute of Social Order 
in St. Louis, and sent to twelve 
prominent sociologists, non- 
Catholics and Catholics alike, 
this question was asked: “How 
can we reduce our alarming high 
divorce rate?” Without excep- 
tion, the twelve agreed on the 
need of premarital preparation 
to accomplish this end. 


Dr. A. H. Clemens, professor 
of sociology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, stated in an address be- 
fore the Xavier Family Life 
Conference held in Cincinnati 
in August, 1947, that the seeds 
of divorce are planted before the 
marriage is ever contracted. 
This statement is borne out by 
the words of Pius XI in his 
Encyclical on Christian Mar- 
riage, “It cannot be denied that 
the basis of a happy wedlock, 
and the ruin of an unhappy one, 
is prepared and set in the souls 
of boys and girls during the per- 
iod of childhood and _  ado- 
lescence.” 


The need, then, for preparing 
ourselves for marriage if we 


want our marriages to be happy 
and successful is quite evident. 
For marriage is a vocation. God 
calls a young couple to this state 
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She looks to the 
experts for guidance 


of life just as surely as He calls 
a young man to His priesthood 
or a young girl to be His bride 
in religion. And parenthood isa 
profession, just as surely as me 
dicine and nursing are profes- 
sions, for parents are the first 
teachers and the home is the 
first school. Parents not only 
have the right to educate their 
children, but they have the obli- 
gation to do so. Archbishop 
Cushing says, in an article “Edu- 
cation and the Christian Home,” 
in which he discusses the Encye- 
lical of Pius XI on the Christian 
Education of Youth, “In the face 
of responsibilities so serious, the 
Holy Father laments the facet 
that so many young people rush 
into marriage without a serious 
thought of preparation for their 
task as educators. It is a tragic 
circumstance that whereas n0 
one would dream of suddenly be 
coming a mechanic or engineer, 
a doctor or a lawyer, without 
any previous preparation, yet 
every day thousands of young 
men and women marry without 
having given an_ instant’s 
thought to preparing themselves 
for the arduous work or educat- 
ing children which awaits them. 
The responsibility of parents in 
a matter of such grave impor 
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tance is not to be so lightly un- 
dertaken.” 


Young people, then, must 
build up a positive attitude to- 
wards marriage and family life. 
We must see marriage as a voc- 
ation and parenthood as a pro- 
fession and prepare ourselves 
accordingly. 

Without a doubt, this prepar- 
ation for marriage should be- 
gin with a thorough knowledge 
of the nature and dignity of 
Christian marriage and of its 
purposes and blessings. “The 
foundation of all right thinking 
about marriage,” says the Holy 
Father in his letter on Christian 
Marriage, “is the fact that mar- 
riage is a thing divinely creat- 
ed.” He further points out, in 
the course of this same encycli- 
cal, that the dignity of mar- 
riage derives from the teaching 
of Christ Who made it the foun- 
dation of human society, restor- 
ed it to its original purity, rais- 
ed it to the dignity of a sacra- 
ment and entrusted its discipline 
to the Church. Marriage was 
instituted by God and not by 
man. Its laws come from God 
and Christ, our Redeemer, and 
cannot be altered by the State 
or the individual. These laws 
of marriage—laws of unity, per- 
petuity and indissolubility—are 
written in man’s very nature, 
even apart from all revelation, 
and are therefore unchangeable. 

The blessings of matrimony, 
a pointed out by St. Augustine 
and reiterated by the Holy Fa- 
ther, are the procreation and 


education of children, conjugal 
fidelity and the sacramental 
character. 


Surely a thorough study of 
this encyclical on Christian 
Marriage, as well as the letter 
by this same Pope on the Chris- 
tian Education of Youth, can- 
not be overlooked as a worthy 
preparation for this noble voca- 
tion, and we young people should 
avail ourselves of the wealth of 
knowledge and inspiration con- 
tained therein. 


Coming down to the practical 
realm of housekeeping and home- 
making, perhaps the greater 
share of the responsibility here 
falls on young women. Theirs 
will be the duty of making the 
home cheerful and attractive, a 
place in which the family of the 
future will naturally want to 
center all its interests. Theirs 
will be the task of keeping hus- 
band and children in trim and 
well-fed, of keeping things run- 
ning smoothly and peacefully in 
spite of the eruptions and dis- 
turbances occuring daily. 


These household skills can and 
should be learned in our own 
homes now. Ofcourse, the schools 
can supplement the home in this 
respect, teaching the finer points 
of nutrition and clothing design 
and construction, but the rudi- 
ments of these arts, and the 
spirit in which they are per- 
formed, should be learned at 
home. Father Paul H. Furfey 
observes, in his book “This Way 
to Heaven.” “It is beautiful to 
see a girl grow up competent in 
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the traditional household arts. 
It is beautiful to see a married 
woman who can handle all home 
problems efficiently as they 
arise. Our Blessed Lady must 
have been like that at Nazareth.” 


Both we and our prospective 
mates can learn such social vir- 
tues in our own homes as will 
makes for satisfactory adjust- 
ment to marriage and family 
life and the sacrifices it entails. 
Such personal characteristics as 
honesty, sincerity, self-sacrifice, 
charity, ability to cooperate, and 
so forth, should have been de- 
veloping in us since childhood, 
but finding ourselves lacking in 
any of these, we can now, in 
preparing for marriage, make a 
conscious effort to cultivate 
those which we lack and improve 
in those on which we fall short. 


The preparatory’ steps for 
marriage already mentioned may 
be classified, perhaps, in the 
category which the Holy Fa- 
ther, Pius XI, terms “remote 
preparation.” “To the proxi- 
mate preparation of a good mar- 
ried life,” the Holy Father says, 
“belongs very specially the care 
in choosing a partner,” and he 
enumerates these three rules for 
picking a mate: 


First, careful deliberation: 
the Holy Father advises that 
young people “keep before their 
minds the thought first of God 
and of the true religion of 
Christ, then of themselves, of 
their partner, of the children to 
come, as also of human and civil 
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society for which wedlock is a 
fountainhead.” 

Second, diligent prayer, “so 
that they make their choice 
with Christian prudence, not in- 
deed led by the blind and unre 
strained impulses of lust, nor by 
any desire of riches or of other 
base influences, but by a true 
and noble love and by a sincere 
affection for the future part- 
ner. Let them strive in their 
married life for those ends for 
which the state was constituted 
by God.” 


Third, consultation with par- 
ents. “Let them not omit,” the 
Holy Father cautions, “to ask 
the prudent advice of their par- 
ents with regard to the partner, 
and let them regard this advice 
in no light manner in order that 
by their mature knowledge and 
experience of human affairs, 
they may guard against a disas- 
terous choice, and on the thresh- 
old of matrimony may receive 
more abundantly the divine 
blessings of the fourth Com- 
mandment: ‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother (which is the 
first Commandment with 4 
promise) that it may be well 
with thee and thou mayest be 
long lived upon earth.’ ” 


Individuals are somewhat 
like chemical elements. The same 
element that combines peaceably 
with one element will cause an 
explosion with another. For 
this reason we should give care 
ful and intelligent consideration 
to the choice of our life’s part 
ner, so that we “combine” with 
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the right “elements.” Success- 
ful marriage requires rather 
thorough congeniality. To ac- 
complish this Father Edgar 
Schmiedeler recommends that a 
couple have these similarities: 


Similarity of religion, for this 
will make for similar attitudes 
towards marriage itself. Father 
Schmiedeler points out that re- 
ligion is the most important 
factor in every phase of life, 
but in family life it is even 
more so. No stronger bond can 
be found to bind the family unit 
together and no other can give 
husband and wife greater assur- 
ance of successful family life. 
Furthermore, it is through their 
family that husband and wife 
must work out their salvation. 


_ Similarities in age, culture 
and race are also important, as 
are proportionate intellectual 
capacities, educational opportun- 
ities, and recreational interests. 
If you like the legitimate thea- 
tre, it is well also that the part- 
ner of your choice does. If you 
are fond of reading and can be 
perfectly satisfied at home every 
evening enjoying a good book, 
it is not conducive to happiness 
if he or she cares nothing for 
such things, and is always want- 
ing to go out. Of course, such 
interests and preferences can be 
cultivated, and it would be well 
for both of you to develop them 
together. These differences are 
of relatively minor importance, 
however, and can no doubt be 
adjusted with a little effort. And 
allowances must be made for 


such individual differences and 
preferences. Being a mere echo 
of your mate does not mean hap- 
piness any more than constant 
dissention does. It is only by 
learning respect for the expres- 
sion of each other’s individual- 
ity that happiness anywhere can 
be assured, but especially in 
marriage. We can see, though, 
that it is possible and indeed 
necessary that there be rather 
complete harmony on the main 
things in life. 


Naturally, we want our part- 
ner in marriage to have good 
character—that is basic. We 
want him to have a real attrac- 
tion for home life, to be able to 
support us in reasonable com- 
fort or to be able to manage the 
money in the home wisely, and 
to have reasonably good health, 
since poor health on the part of 
either spouse can hamper the 
normal functions of the family 
in many different ways. Both 
parties in marriage should be 
unselfish, neither jealous nor 
over-sensitive, sober and chaste. 
Therefore, each of us, preparing . 
for marriage, should strive for 
these virtues. 


We know that no individual 
will be found who possesses all 
these qualities in the highest de- 
gree, and all of the qualifications 
mentioned are not of equal im- 
portance. However, the greater 
the number of desirable traits 
on the part of each of us on en- 
tering marriage, the happier and 
more successful can we expect 
our marriage to be. 
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Having prepared ourselves for 
marriage and _ parenthood 
through the means already men- 
tioned, having found the partner 
of our choice, being sure in our 
own mind that we can work out 
our salvation better with him 
than without him, and that the 
same is true of him, we can be 
almost sure of a successful mar- 
riage. 

There are, however, still oth- 
er excellent opportunities offer- 
ed us who are contemplating 
marriage. I’m speaking parti- 
cularly of the Pre-Cana Confer- 
ences. These conferences are 
retreats for engaged couples, 
usually consisting of one all day 
session and three evening ses- 
sions which the couple attends 
together. The conferences and 
discussions deal with how to get 
along together and achieve hap- 
piness in marriage, practical 
suggestions on the art of being 
a good wife or husband, finances 
in the home, avoiding in-law 
trouble, and many such prob- 
lems with which the couple will 
probably be confronted, facing 
and settling these difficulties be- 
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fore they ever arise. These con- 
ferences are designed to help 
young people like ourselves to 
achieve from the start the hap- 
piness in marriage and_ the 
strong Christian family life for 
which we are striving. 

Making use of all these means 
at our disposal, with the good 
will and determination to pre- 
pare ourselves for this, our 
primary vocation and _ profes- 
sion, with the beautiful model 
of the most perfect family that 
ever lived—the Holy Family at 
Nazareth—ever before us, and 
with the help of God, we can en- 
ter marriage confident of suc- 
cess and happiness, sure that we 
have answered the plea of the 
Holy Father, Pius XI, “Let, 
then, those who are about to 
enter on married life, approach 
that state well disposed and well 
prepared, so that they will be 
able, as far as they can, to help 
each other in sustaining the 
vicissitudes of life, and yet more 
in attending to their eternal sal- 
vation and in forming the inner 
man unto the fullness of the 
age of Christ.” 


Hankie-Panky 


A small boy, sitting next to a lady in a bus, kept sniffling 
in a most annoying manner. She could stand it no longer. “Boy, 
have you got a handkerchief?” she demanded. The small boy 
looked at her for a few seconds, and then replied: “Ay, I’ve got 
a hankie, but I don’t lend it to strangers.”—Nenagh Guardian. 


It is beyond dispute that for a long time past the political 
situation has been evolving in a manner unfavorable to the real 


welfare of the family and women.—Pius XII. 


‘ 


A Hoy Is Born 


Church bells welcome 
him in Canada 


HURCH bells are not exactly 

in fashion these days, and 
to hear two ringing joyously in 
the middle of the afternoon was 
unusual enough to arouse curi- 
osity even in four travelers be- 
ginning to grow weary after a 
three day journey toward the 
city of Quebec. 


We had crossed the Canadian 
border about two o’clock. The 
country through which we were 
driving was flat or gently roll- 
ing, although there were hills, 
perhaps even mountains, in the 
distance. The land along the 
roadside was divided into small 
farming plots, narrow but deep, 
each plot separated from those 
on either side of it by long 
wooden fences. These farms 
were interesting but not pic- 
turesque, and they definitely 
gave the impression that those 
who tilled them would receive no 
rich reward for their efforts. 


The villages were visible for 
several miles before they were 
reached. They were all quite 
similar in appearance—each was 
composed of a cluster of small 
stores and homes. gathered 
around a church of cathedral- 
like proportions with its alumi- 
num painted spire or spires 


gleaming in the sun. The church 
dominated the scene and 
minded one of a mother 


re- 
hen 
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around which her chicks—the 
smaller buildings —had closely 
nestled. 

We had been riding for sever- 
al hours after entering Canada 
when, as we approached one of 
these small towns, we heard the 
bells in the distance. Instinctive- 
ly we looked at our watches, but 
it was not time for the Angelus. 
As we drove into the town and 
approached the church we saw 
that the lawn had been deco- 
rated with flags, and this whet- 
ted our curiosity still more. 

From the rectory, next to the 
church, two priests, wearing 
their cassocks, emerged and 
came down the walk. The oppor- 
tunity was too good to be over- 
looked, and so we stopped to 
make inquiries. 

Here for the first time the 
language difficulty was encount- 
ered. Neither priest spoke Eng- 
lish, and we remembered very 
little French. Finally, by using 
a combination of English and 
French and by pointing toward 
the tower, the information was 
obtained —“a boy has_ been 
born.” The flags had no connec- 
tion with the bells; they were 
“for a fathers’ mission.” ': 

Further conversation would 
have been too difficult, and so we 
drove away with the sound of 
the bells following us out into 
the countryside. What a pleas- 
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ant prelude to our visit in the 
Province of Quebec! 


“Thank heaven for a _ place 
that can be so happy over the 
birth of a child,” one of us re- 
marked. 


“May it always be as welcome 
throughout life as it is today,” 
said another. 


“You’ve something there!” re- 
sponded a third member of our 
party, an elderly woman blessed 
with a deep and sympathetic 
understanding of humanity. 


That is all we know about the 
baby whose birth was heralded 
in such a spectacular manner. 
We should like to learn more, 
but probably we never shall. But 
even with such meager infor- 
mation, it is safe to predict that 
the wishes we left with the in- 
fant as we continued on our way 
have a good chance of being ful- 
filled. From the day of his birth 
he has enjoyed the three-fold 
protection of home, Church, and 
State, and they will cooperate 
throughout childhood and adoles- 
cense in fitting him for a happy 
and useful life. 


The home into which he was 
born undoubtedly contains no 
luxuries; perhaps it does not 
have all or even many of the 
so-called necessities of life. He 
will eat plain food, and quite 
probably be dressed in “hand- 
me-downs.” His playthings will 
be simple, and he will no doubt 
have to learn early in life to 
share them with brothers and 
sisters, for Quebec families are 
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large. But we can be almost cer- 
tain there is love in that home, 
and that from the first moments 
of life the baby has sensed— 
even if he did not know—the joy 
of being wanted. Also, no mat- 
ter how crowded the house may 
be, there will always be room 
for God, and there is little 
chance that the child will suffer 
the heartbreak of a home torn 
apart by divorce. 


As the child grows, if he lives 
in a town he will reside in the 
shadow of a church and not a 
movie palace; if his home is in 


the country, he may bounce over . 


dusty, unpased roads in a wagon 
or buggy instead of an auto, 
but beside those roads are way- 
side shrines and churches. Upon 
reaching manhood, his chances 
for great material success are 
slight when judged by living 
standards in other parts of Can- 
ada and in the United States. 
But training by both Church 
and home will have stressed the 
fact that true success comes 
from a proper balancing of the 
spiritual and the material. Adult 
life, therefore, should be free 
from the unhappiness and un- 
rest usually found among ma- 
terialists who have been raised 
without knowledge of God and 
things spiritual. 


The State, too, will assist in 
many ways and play an extreme- 
ly important part in fitting this 
child for future happiness. In 
July, 1944, for example, Parlia- 
ment adopted a Family Allow- 
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ances Act under which the ma- 
jority of Canada’s 1,500,000 
families are entitled to receive 
a monthly allowance of about 
$14.50 per family or $6.00 per 
child. Payments range from 
$5.00 for each child under five 
to $8.00 for those from 13-15 
years of age. To be eligible for 
benefits, children must have 
been born in Canada or have re- 
sided there for three years, and 
those from six to 16 years of 
age must attend school or re- 
ceive an equivalent education. 


The bill providing for these 
services was unanimously pass- 
ed by the House of Commons 
and was supported by many or- 
ganizations, including church 
groups. Nevertheless, the Act 
has been the subject of much 
controversy and of widespread 
interest. It has both social and 
economic implications, as indi- 
cated by the Honorable Brooks 
Claxton, then Minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, in an 
address made in Washington, D. 
C., February 5, 1946. “Its first 
purpose,” he explained, “is to 
protect the rising generation, 
assuring children of their basic 
needs; its second purpose is to 
maintain domestic purchasing 
power.” 


Monthly payments under the 
program amount to more than 
$20,000,000. During the fiscal 
year, April, 1945—March, 1946, 
expenditures amounted to four 
percent of total expenditures by 
the Dominion Government, in- 
cluding those made for war and 
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demobilization; if only ordinary 
expenditures are considered, the 
figure rises to 16 percent. 


The program is still in an ex- 
perimental stage and is being 
watched with much interest in 
both Canada and the United 
States. The December 1, 1946 
issue of Canadian Welfare con- 
tained a brief but informative 
interim report on the effects of 
the program during the time 
that it had been in operation. 
The report was made by the 
Chief Supervisor, Welfare Serv- 
ice, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa. It 
was based on the observations 
made by persons having an op- 
portunity to judge the program 
at close range, principally mem- 
bers of the Family Allowances 
Regional Offices, school officials, 
and social workers. The most 
frequently referred to benefits 
resulting from the program 
were said to be: A substantial 
improvement in diet; more ade- 
quate clothing; an increase in 
school attendance; an extension 
in the use of medical, dental, 
and optical services; the widen- 
ing of recreational outlets; the 
expansion of cultural opportuni- 
ties; and the gaining of a sense 
of security by many families at 
a marginal income level, where 
the regular receipt of the allow- 
ance has made a significant con- 
tribution to the family budget. 
At the time the report was 
made, complaints regarding mis- 
use of the allowance were said 
to be infinitesimal in relation to 
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the number of allowances paid. last August, therefore, extends 
The welcome for the infant far beyond the mere ringing of 
born in the Province of Quebec bells. 


Snobbish Ur. Gamble 


The nation’s college graduates have such a low birth rate 
in comparison with those less educated that the prospect for 
the future is “ominous.” The statement is attributed by the 
press service to Dr. Clarence J. Gamble of Milton, Mass., whom 
they do not otherwise identify and who is not listed in “Who’s 
Who in America.” 

Dr. Gamble, it appears, makes a snobbery. It assumes a 
superiority started with the premise that 2.1 children must 
be born for each graduate if a college class as a whole is to 
replace itself. He finds that college graduates are producing 
only 80 per cent of the offspring needed for replacement. t 
Non-college persons, he says, meanwhile are multiplying at a 
faster rate. Why he thinks this is “ominous” he doesn’t say. 

Dr. Gamble’s inference is pure snobbery. It assumes a 


superiority in social values among college graduates that is \ 
not justified by the record. It assumes an inferiority among ° 
non-college graduates which is challenged by the lives of | 
. Washington, Jackson and Lincoln, and by the careers of Al- hi 
fred E. Smith, Charles E. Wilson of General Electric, Lt. x 
Gen. William S. Knudsen, former Governor Walter E. Edge, li 
- former Secretary of State Byrnes and the present President h 
- of the United States. bu 
Whether a man or woman receives a college education de- st 

- pends largely on the economic circumstances of his parents, not = 
on his own character or ability, but these determine what he gr 
gets out of a college education. College cannot give him in- . 
telligence. It can develop latent abilities, teach concentration Ps 
and the techniques of study and research. It can impart 7 
familiarity with literature, languages and science, but these na 
ean be acquired in other ways. 
Dr. Gamble overlooks the fact that the number of college ie 
students grows constantly. Not all of them will be the off- a 
spring of this year’s college graduates, but there will be no wh 
lack of freshmen matviculating in 1965.—Newark Sunday News. mi 
T 


Epitaph on a waiter: 
God finally caught his eye. 
—lIrish Digest. 
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A View Un Mixed Marriage 


Condensed from The Magnificat* 


The consanguinity of 
the Precious Blood 


cast came, we know, to re- 
store fallen humanity to 
the vital order of grace. Where- 
fore, He solemnly warns us: 
“Amen, Amen I say to you, un- 
less a man be born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost he 
cannot enter the Kingdom of 
God.” (John III, 5). The very 
phrase “born again” suggests 
that grace is life, that Baptism 
is the higher generation, the 
“aver of redemption and of 
life,” the divinely appointed 
way to super-being. “I am 
come,” Our Saviour emphasizes, 
“that men may have life and 
have it more abundantly” (John 
X, 10). This more abundant 
life is not better physiological 
health or material prosperity 
but supernatural being, the first 
stages of everlasting life in 
union with the Godhead. “The 
grace of God,” St. Paul certifies, 
“is life everlasting.” (Rom. VI, 
23). By grace, therefore, the 
vegetative, sentient, and ration- 
al life of man is crowned with 
supernatural life. Grace returns 
to regenerate in humanity, the 
superior principle of integral 
unity, harmony, and_ being 
which our short-sighted progeni- 
tors cast away. 

This verity is fraught with 


* Manchester, New Hampshire 


John J. Griffin 


precious consequences for Chris- 
tian marriage. For conformably, 
Christian marriage is meant to 
be the union of two personali- 
ties throbbing with the super- 
natural Christ-life of sanctify- 
ing grace. It is the life-partner- 
ship of two beings suffused with 
grace, that is, inchoate eternal 
life. Christian marriage in a 
word, is in each instance, a min- 
iature of the Communion of 
Saints! 


This alone is the all-sufficing 
explanation for the Church’s 
condemnation of mixed mar- 
riages. Such marriages in the 
Church’s experienced eyes, are 
spiritually “morganatic,” that 
is the Catholic party endowed 
with supernatural life, posses- 
sed of royal blood, as it were, 
flowing from membership in the 
Mystical Body of Christ wherein 
all are related in the consan- 
guinity of the Precious Blood, | 
condescends to marry a person 
not so ennobled. Inherent in 
such a contract, the Church real- 
izes, is the necessity of living on 
two different planes of being, 
two diverse levels of life. All 
the thoughts and activities of 
the Catholic should be conceiv- 
ed, continued, and culminated in 
grace-life, all his or her facul- 
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ties organized, sublimated, syn- 
thesized in the superior perfec- 
tion of sanctifying grace, en- 
riching and sustaining influxes 
of which pour into the soul from 
the replenishing sacraments of 
Christ. The non-Catholic party 
cannot reasonably hope or be 
expected to live on such an alti- 
tude of being, while living out- 
side the Church. The Catholic 
has been “naturalized,” so to 
speak, in the state of grace by 
Baptism and the other sacra- 
ments. The non-Catholic is an 
“alien.” 

There must remain, therefore, 
whether the couple be conscious 
of it or not, an underlying, me- 
taphysical conflict of interests 
which cannot be resolved—un- 
less the Catholic capitulates and 
falls to the lower level, or the 
non-Catholic receives the light 
of Faith and ascends to the 
higher stratum, an eventuality 
which is exceptional. 

The apparent reconciliation of 
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indifference is not a_ solution,” 
but a subterfuge. The true 
Catholic cannot consider eternal 
values a matter of indifference, 
Spiritual goods are at the pin- 
nacle of the Catholic’s hierarchy 
of values. Unless they can be 
shared with the spouse there are 
construed artificial areas of 
personal isolation, and an utter- 
ly untenable departmentalization 
of life ensues. If agreement 
cannot be found in the most im- 
portant things, concurrence can 
scarcely be looked for in less 
influential realities Grace is 
not something usable on Sun- 
days or something that operates 
in a stratosphere far above the 
ordinary routine of everyday 
life, it is spiritual being which 
permeates the whole of personal 
existence. The Church there- 
fore, acts as a profoundly wise 
as well as vigilant mother when 
she: registers disapproval of 
marriages rightly styled 
“mixed.” 


Houses Of Many Children 


According to the United Press, it pays to have a baby in 
Kristinaberg, a suburb of Stockholm. Married couples get their 
rent reduced ten per cent for each baby up to seven. After that 
they are on their own, according to city officials. 


The Kristinaberg apartments are a municipal project. They 


have been nicknamed “Houses of Many Children.” 
room apartment rents for $560 per year. 


A three- 
When the family 


starts coming along, the tenant can get a larger place at re- 


duced rent. 


What an about face! Sweden has long advocated the free 
and untrammeled teaching of birth control and has had about 


the lowest birth rate of the world. 
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Have You A Saint In Your Cellar? 


St. Andrew wouldn't 
mind being there 


| met Saint Andrew through a 

friend of mine named Rose, 
when we were both in Grade 1 
at St. Joseph’s Academy. That 
is Rose and I were in Grade 1. 
The exact status of St. Andrew, 
I found hard to understand for 
awhile. 


There was a little book store 
on the school grounds, which 
carried classroom supplies, can- 
dies and various religious arti- 
cles. One day Rose came to 
school with her handkerchief 
knotted over a coin in one cor- 
ner. It was a small knot; too 
small for a nickle. It was ten 
cent size. 


“Are you going to buy rock 
candy, Rose?” I asked. Rock 
candy was about the only thing 
I could imagine an entire dime 
being spent on. But Rose shook 
her head. “I’m not even going 
to buy candy,” she said. 

“If you’re not going to buy 
candy, what’s the money for?” 

“It’s for a medal of St. An- 
drew,” she said. “My mother 
wants it to put in the cellar.” 

The bell rang at this crucial 
point in the conversation and I 
was left to ponder this busi- 
hess of St. Andrew in the cellar. 

Our cellar at home was a dim 
Place of stored foods and a huge 
Mound of coal. It was also a 
catch-all for the over flow from 
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the house of all the useless things 
my Mother was certain she 
would need desparately if she 
parted with them officially. She 
therefore relegated them to the 
cellar; which was sort of a lim- 
bo for odd hunks of furniture, 
stacks of paper, bed springs and 
bureaus with blotchy complexion- 
ed mirrors. The one cheerful 
occupant of the cellar was the 
furnace; and he wasn’t any too 
cheerful when his mouth was 
shut. It was only when it was 
opened wide and you could stare 
into the ruddy insides that he 
seemed alive and happy. Other- 
wise his lot seemed a dull and 
monotonous one; constantly pro- 
viding heat with accompanying 
rumbles and grumbles, for the 
upstairs part of the house, which 
didn’t seem quite fair to him 
at all. 


So I sat in the class room all 
that morning until recess time, 
wondering why Rose’s mother, 
who seemed pretty nice and as 
generous as anyone else’s moth- 
er with bread and honey, should 
want to invest a whole shiny 
dime on a medal of St. Andrew, 
just to stick it in the cellar. 


What sort of Saint was this 
Andrew, I wondered? What 
would he think of Rose and her 
mother? Wouldn’t he be hurt 
and perhaps even angry at such 
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treatment? I could hardly wait 
to meet Rose on_ the school 
grounds to see if she was still 
set on this odd deed. 


“Come on with me,” Rosie in- 
vited, just as though everything 
was quite all right. And away 
I went with her, momentarily 
reassured. And it wasn’t until 
she explained her purchase to 
Sister that I found any sort of 
answer. 


“Have you a medal of St. An- 
drew, Sister?” Rose asked. 


“St. Andrew, Rose? No, dear, 
I’m afraid not. But I have sca- 
pular medals, and miraculous 
medals, and Guardian Angel 
medals. And oh yes! One of 
St. Anthony. But none of St. 
Andrew. Won’t another kind 
do?” 

“No,” said Rose. “Mother 
said St. Andrew. She wants to 
put it in the cellar.” 


I was watching Sister’s face 
intently. I was waiting for the 
look of horror I was sure would 
be there when she heard how 
shabbily Rose’s Mother treated 
a saint. But Sister didn’t seem 
horrified in the least. In fact 
she was smiling. And when she 
spoke to Rose her voice had 
that gentle way about it that it 
had when you were afraid your 
big sister had forgotten all 
about you and gone home and 
left you there or when your 
hands were sort of chapped and 
it was cold the knuckles 
cracked and you couldn’t help 
but cry. Sister was asking in 
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that soft and special tone that 
was like she touched you only 
she didn’t, “Why does Mother 
want a St. Andrew medal for 
the cellar?” 


Rose looked surprised. “ 
guess I don’t know why,” she 
said. “We just always have a 
St. Andrew medal in the cellar, 
My Mother said her Mother 
always did. The one we had got 
lost somehow and Mother said 
she doesn’t feel right without it 
there.” 


Actually I never did find any 
fuller explanation than that. 
But somehow that was enough 
at the time, and it is enough 
now, some great many years 
later. The very fact that Rose 
never wondered why Andrew 
was there gave the answer. You 
just sort of got the idea that 
it was his business to look after 
things in general for the family. 
They could go right ahead with 
the cooking and cleaning and 
doing homework and playing the 
phonograph and going to bed 
and he would see that every- 
thing was all right. It was like 
the furnace our _ house. 
Really it was silly to feel sorry 
for a furnace because it has to 
make heat and never gets any 
good out of it. That’s what fur- 
naces are for. It would be just 
as foolish to feel sorry for the 
canned fruits on shelves. 
They were waiting until their 
time to come up and be eaten 
and enjoyed. And the coal wa 
waiting to keep the family 
warm and cook the meals. It had 
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waited in the ground thousands 
of years after God put it there 
just to someday cook our supper 
or make us cozy when we got 
dressed on chilly mornings. A 
whole mountain of coal, or of 
gold for that matter or even a 
hill of rubies wasn’t anything to 
God. But it was important to 
men. And the odds and ends in 
our cellar that my Mother 
couldn’t bring herself to throw 
away weren’t important. But 
she thought they were. And it 
just seemed like St. Andrew was 
looking after all the odds and 
ends for Rose’s family that 
they thought were so important 
but which maybe weren’t after 
all. But they all felt better be- 
cause he was on the job. Just 
like God. Andrew  wouldn’t 
mind being in the cellar to look 
out for things. And God didn’t 
mind coming down to earth and 
putting up with the queer ways 


of people just so He could take 
care of us. After all, a stable 
is sort of like a cellar, isn’t it? 

(Note: The feast of St. An- 
drew Corsini, Bishop of Fiacole, 
near Florence, Italy, is celebrat- 
ed on February 4. A member 
of one of the most illustrious 
families in Europe, his early life 
was wasted in dissipation. In 
1318, however, he entered the 
Carmelite Order and for 40 
years did penance and preached. 
He is especially remembered for 
his labors as a pastor of souls 
and for his remarkable charity 
to the poor. 

The feast of another St. An- 
drew, the successor of St. Zeno- 
bius as Bishop of Florence, is 
observed on February 26. He 
cleansed his diocese of idolatry. 
I don’t think either St. Andrew 
would mind the cellar job Rose’s 
family assigned—neither would 
any other saint.—Editor). 


How Many Annulments? 


Dean of the Rota, Msgr. Andrea Jullien, in his address to 
Pope Pius XII at opening of a new juridical year cited statis- 
tics showing that of 5,750,000 marriages contracted in Italy 
since the conclusion of the Concordat in 1929, only 1,156 were 
annulled or dispensed as non-consummated. This corresponds to 
an average of 68 cases a year, or 0.02 per cent of the total 
number of marriages. 


Regarding the accusation of favoring the rich, Monsignor 
Jullien cited these figures: Out of 833 annulment requests sub- 
mitted to the Sacred Roman Rota during the past ten years, 
498 were denied and 335 granted. Among the latter, 185 cases 
weve handled free of any charge because they involved poor per- 
sons. Judges of the Rota, he concluded, have only God before 
their eyes in rendering judgement. 
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ul FLASH! After a bitter battle 

with the censors, Roger 
Roue’s latest picture, ‘Desirable,’ 
is being released throughout the 
country. This really looks like 
a good one, folks. . .” 

And through the radio loud- 
speakers in a million homes an- 
other Hollywood pitchman de- 
livers his inane speel in behalf 
of a third-rate piece of enter- 
tainment. 

But “it really looks like a good 
one”—that’s what the man said. 
Moreover he’ll be backed up by 
ads in your local newspaper, spot 
announcements on your favorite 
station, and “reviews” in dozens 
of publications. 


Also, there’ll be a regular rash 
of Roger Roue “news.” The en- 
tertainment section of the local 
paper may carry a feature with 
the headline “Is ‘Desirable’ Art? 
Roger Roue Says Yes.” Chummy 
interviews with Roger, his lead- 
ing lady, his producer, director, 
his wife, find their way into 
print. And if he is popular 
enough in your part of the coun- 
try, Roger may even enjoy a 
full color portrait in the roto 
section of your newspaper. 


Local news outlets will prob- 
ably be liberally peppered with 
amusing little stories of happen- 
ings on the “set” while “Desir- 
able” was being filmed. And 
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How Hollywood 
sells its goods 


since all is grist for the pub- 
licity mill, the censorship stor- 
ies won’t exactly be played down 
either. 


By actual count in a newspaper 
in a city of 800,000, one picture 
which was having censorship 
trouble got 354 column inches of 
news-space in six weeks, while 
a local smoke abatement cam- 
paign was given only 127 inches. 

Americans, who _ generally 
pride themselves on knowing 
what’s going on, are being spoon- 
fed movie publicity in amazing 
quantities. Perhaps only the fact 
that it is sugar-coated makes it 
go down so easily. 


Hollywood turns out publicity 
by the ton. Yearly, the publicity 
stories available to anyone will- 
ing to print them would fill 2,600 
good-sized books. Pictures of 
pin-up girls, starlets, leading 
men and still shots from cur- 
rent movies are hopefully sent 
out at the rate of 3,200 a week. 


“Canned” reviews, all ready to 
be set in type, are sent to news- 
papers, in the hope that busy en- 
tertainment editors will use 
them. Publicity stunts, the more 
bizarre the better, are contrived 
to catch your eye and your ef- 
tertainment dollar. 

But most important locally in 
putting a sereen offering across 
is the local publicity agent, low 
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man in the bureaucracy of bally- 
hoo, whose salary and bonus de- 
pend on how hard he thumps the 
tub for good old Roger Roue and 
Immense Pictures, Inc. It is his 
job to needle and wheedle news- 
paper space, air time, and stunt 
ideas to sell current pictures. 


The variety of strings he can 
pull is amazing. Within six 
weeks the following things were 
done in one city to create inter- 
est in a picture that the city 
censors had turned down as un- 
fit for local release “letters to the 
editor,” all vaguely alike, ar- 
rived regularly in morning and 
afternoon newspaper offices; in- 
terviews with the stars, direc- 
tors, etc., all defending the pic- 
ture, appeared; a wild-cat show- 
ing of the picture just outside 
of town (and outside the cen- 
sor’s jurisdiction) was threaten- 
ed; a sorrowful accusation that 
the censors had confused them- 
selves with the Almighty was 
brought by the studio, and a 
member of the cast made a lon- 
distance telephone appeal to the 
censors to be reasonable.. 


Finally, the canny publicity 
agent, determined to squeeze this 
publicity plum to pulp, worked up 
a plan that would surely appeal 
to the reason of the censors—a 
board of civic and religious lead- 
ers would see the picture and 
give their opinion. 

They did, and their candid 
views appeared in print the next 
day. “Not so much wicked as 
Plain foolish,” “boringly inde- 
cent,” “extreme bad taste,” 


“hardly for children—or most 
adults,” “a waste of time for all 
concerned”—and strangely these 
reports did not depress the local 
publicity man as much as might 
be expected. After all, they got 
him space, didn’t they? The 
studio would undoubtedly delete 
objectionable scenes from the 
picture—and think of all the 
people who would still continue 
to connect a certain naughtiness 
with the film and would rush to 
plank down their money at the 
box-office! 


That is exactly what happened. 
Soon after the objectionable 
parts were deleted and the pic- 
ture grudgingly passed by the 
local censors, lurid announce- 
ments were shouting that the pic- 
ture was playing its third week 
in town and was something no 
one should miss. 


This happens every day, in 
every city supporting motion 
picture theaters. “It’s part of 
the game,” the movie industry 
says, but it is a game which, 
unfortunately, is played for 
keeps. 

The wide influence of motion 
pictures on children and adults 
alike makes it vital that all 
movie-goers, and Catholics in 
particular, take an interest in 
who recommends what pictures. 
The Legion of Decency does a 
good job, but one that can hardly 
be successful without local sup- 
port. 

As an individual, you can hard- 
ly stop Jerry Joy from speeling 
on a coast-to-coast hook-up that 
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“Flesh and Folly” is a ten-bell 
picture and an absolute “must,” 
but you can put the brakes on 
local reviewers and other out- 
lets—and you can write to Jer- 
ry’s sponsor. 

This is not to say that Holly- 
wood does not produce some very 


good entertainment which is ad 
vertised lavishly, or that there 
are not fair and competent movie 
reviewers. But the next time 
you are told that “Heartache” is 
a terrific motion picture, it might 
be a good idea to stop and ask 
yourself, “Really? Who says so?” 


France Protects Mother And Child 


A comprehensive policy of protection of mother and child, 
adopted by the French Government since the recent war, seems 
to be proving a much-needed incentive to parenthood. The 
number of births, as compared with the pre-war statistics, has 
increased about 50 per cent. 

This Government policy includes the following: 

1. A Rest Period. A pregnant woman who works for a 
living is entitled to a twelve weeks’ period of rest—before and 
after her baby comes. She may have three extra weeks if 
she wishes, with a doctor’s certificate. For a longer period, 
she must apply to her employer for permission. It is illegal 
to employ a woman two weeks before and six weeks after 
the birth of her baby. 

2. Parental Allowances. After the birth of her first child, 
every mother receives a family allowance during her entire 
pregnancy. This money is granted on a sliding scale—from 
20 to 110 per cent of her salary, depending on the number of 
children. The average salary for the Seine Department, for 
instance, is 5,650 francs per month (about $48). 

3. Social Security Allowances. All women workers who 
belong to the social security system have the right to a 14 
week rest period when they have their babies. They receive 
a daily allowance, according to the sum they pay as social 
security members. The maximum rate varies from 200 to 270 
frances daily, (from $1.70 to $2.30), depending on the number 
of children in the family. A bonus is also declared if a mother 
declares her pregnancy before the fourth month; then the 
cost of her prenatal examinations is either refunded or the 
examinations are given free of charge. 

The Social Security plan pays the full cost of hospitaliza- 
tion for fourteen days. 

4, Special assistance to mothers in need is also provided. 
Briefs. June, 1947. 
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Personal Indebtedness Soars 


To 45 Billion! 


Now is time to 
save, not spend 


MERICAN families were 

warned last month that they 
are rushing headlong into un- 
precedented personal indebted- 
ness,—partly as a result of real 
needs that had to be met, partly 
because of mass selfishness and 
greed, and partly because the 
buying power of the middle 
cass in particular, which is the 
backbone of any healthy social 
organism, has not been keeping 
pace with the rapidly rising cost 
of living. 

The warning is contained in a 
study published by the Institute 
of Life Insurance which reveal- 
ed that the personal indebted- 
ness of the American people now 
totals forty-five billion dollars, 
more than a peak figure reached 
just before the financial collapse 
in 1929, 

More significant than this 
staggering total itself, however, 
is the fact that eleven billion 
dollars of debt has been incurred 
during the last eighteen months 
—an increase of almost one- 
third above the total which pre- 
vailed on Jan. 1 of last year. 

Warning of the dangers in- 
herent in this precipitous plunge 
Into debt, the Institute reported 
that American families had in- 
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creased their personal borrow- 
ings by $8,000,000,000 in 1946 
and by $3,000,000,000 during 
the first six months of 1947. 
In addition to commercial 
credit, these figures included 
only borrowings on life insur- 
ance policies, and mortgages on 
homes and farms. 


“This big rise in debt,” ob- 
serves the Institute, “has been 
incurred when living costs and 
the general price level were 
moving to record high levels 
under a combination of infla- 
tionary pressures, foreign as 
well as domestic. Under such 
conditions the prudent course to 
the average person is to buy 
wisely and to conserve his 
savings and other resources un- 
til a competitive economy is re- 
stored—not to jump on _ the 
spending-borrowing band- 
wagon.” 


The report further cited stud- 
ies by the Federal Reserve board 
showing that more than one- 
fourth of the families in the 
United States lived beyond their 
incomes in 1946, either by draw- 
ing on savings they had accumu- 
lated previously, or by borrow- 
ing. 
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James Montagnes 


isolated northern Ontario 

children of trappers, hunt- 
ers, railway workers and pros- 
pectors go to school for a week 
every month. Their school comes 
to them. Seven railway cars 
fitted as  schoolrooms travel 
throughout northern Ontario to 
bring learning to the young- 
sters who live hundreds of 
miles from the nearest towns. 
Children of every European na- 
tionality, as well as Canadian- 
born parents and native In- 
dians, attend the travelling 
schools. 


The travelling schoolrooms are 
regular railway coaches, half of 
which are fitted with desks, wall 
maps, and blackboards, while 
the other half provide living 
quarters for the schoolteacher 
and his family. Fourteen pupils 
can be handled at one time, but 
so sparsely populated is the 
country that the “classrooms” 
are seldom filled. 


As in the country school, the 
“choo choo” teacher has all 
grades together. The regular 
school term is maintained, but 
for three weeks every month 
when the school car is away, the 
children have home work for 
each day. This, Ontario educa- 
tors have found, teaches self-re- 
liance, and the boys and girls do 
very well, frequently completing 


Choo Choo Schools 


Education taken 
to the Canadians 


the year’s work in advance of 
town-school children, and being 
promoted a grade during the 
year. 


Each railway school car makes 
a circuit of four stops every 
month. The teachers arrange 
their stops with the railways, 
which have built special spur 
lines for the school cars. When 
the car has been brought by 
freight or express train to the 
spur line, the switches are 
thrown so no other train can 
enter the spur. The circuits 
vary from 83 miles to 221 miles. 
The boys and girls come from 
far and near, some as far as 40 
miles through the bush for the 
week’s teaching each month. 
Some go home daily, others stay 
at nearby railway workers’ 
homes or camp in the bush near 
the railway schoolroom. They 
come on foot and by canoe, on 
snowshoe or skis in winter. 


Truancy is unknown. The 
boys and girls are only too eager 
to show up, and often in the 
evening their parents come to 
learn about Canadian citizen 
ship and how other Canadians 
live, to get news of the world 
and to improve their English. 
The teachers stay with their cit- 
cuit in preference to taking 
town or city schools. They lead 
an outdoor life, their pupils 
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often teaching them woodcraft all married, and all have famil!- 
and always know the best fish- ies who live and grow up in the 
ing spots. The teachers are travelling school cars. 


Can Your Marriage Be Annulled 


The bewildered concern of Catholics who are amazed to 
learn they cannot marry a divorced man in the Catholic Church 
is hard to understand. “But he is not a Catholic,” they protest. 
“He only lived two days with his wife.” “He intends to become 
a Catholic.” 

It is not within the scope of this article to lay down all the 
rules governing these cases. We can say that as a general rule 
Catholics would show true wisdom by assuming that previously 
married persons are validly married. Then, before accepting 
any dates, obtain an official decision from the diocesan Chancery 
Oftice as to whether or not this person is free to marry you. 

Do not be guided by the opinions of your neighbors and 
friends. The question of whether a previously married person 
can marry again can be accurately and authoritatively an- 
swered by the Chancery Office and only by the Chancery Office. 
Your case may seem to you to be exactly like some other case 
with which you are familiar but again the official decision must 
be given by experts. 

The use of the term “annulment” is particularly misleading. 
Many people pretend to think it means that the Church breaks 
or dissolves a valid marriage contract. “Declaration of Nullity” 
is a better term. It means that there has been no valid mar- 
riage. The Declaration of Nullity is an official decree that what 
appeared to be a marriage never was a valid marriage. If there 
is no previous valid marriage, the contracting parties are not 
marrying again, they are validly marrying. 

So keep away from company keeping with divorced persons. 
Any question as to their status must be settled by the Chancery 
Office. Should the decision be unfavorable it is dishonest and 
untrue to crack that had you paid enough money the decision 
would have been favorable. Valid marriages are binding until 
the death of one of the parties to the marriage. An invalid 
marriage is no marriage. It is not money but the circumstances 
of the marriage that make it valid or invalid.—The Catholic 
Mirror, Springfield, Mass. 


Young man: “Your daughter promised to marry me.” 
Father: “What did you expect, hanging around our house 
every night.” 
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For the Children 


The Chocolate Sled 


Marion Walden 


FVERY morning when Danny 
woke up, he tried to think 
whether there was anything 
special. Today, he was sure 
there was. Oh yes. Today he 
was going to eat the chocolate 
sled. He looked out the window. 
The snow was still there. Maybe 
he would have a chance to use 
his other sled, the Shooting 
Star, too. He wasn’t sick any 
more. He’d been getting up for 
two days, now, and maybe he 
would be well enough to go out 
before the snow was gone. 


He looked at the chocolate 
sled after breakfast, but decided 
not to eat it until he felt exact- 
ly hungry enough. It was the 
last of the toy chocolates. Uncle 
Peter had sent them for a get- 
well present. Each day Danny 
had chosen one to eat. He’d al- 
ready had a locomotive and an 
elephant, besides several others. 
Mamma usually took the plain 
squares which filled the bottom 
of the box, but one day he’d 
persuaded her to eat a doll. He 
was sure the toy ones tasted 
better than the plain ones. 


Danny went to the window 
and watched for the children to 
come to the hill below his house 
for coasting. Not many came. 
Today the snow looked different. 


A short story 


It had sparkling ani 
bright, but now it looked watery, 
Soggy lumps of it were dropping 
from roofs. The pavement 
showed through in places. The 
snowman that Joey, his best 
friend, had built in the front 
yard, had lost an eye, and looked 
thin and droopy. 

“Mamma,” Danny said, “do 
you think the snow is going 
away?” 

“T’m afraid it is,”” Mamma re- 
plied. 

“I didn’t get to slide on it,” 
Danny said. 

“No, but maybe something 
else that is nice will happen.” 
That was what Mamma was al 
ways telling him. There would 
be disappointments, but there 
would be nice surprises, too. 
That was what she’d told him 
the day it snowed, when he 
couldn’t go out because he was 
ill, Then, after a few days, 
Uncle Peter’s box of candy hai 
come in the mail. It proved 
Mamma was right about the sur 
prises. 

Danny lived in Seattle, wher 
there is hardly ever any ,snov. 
He couldn’t even remember 
seeing any that stayed on. the 
ground very long. But he knew 
hew much fun coasting is, be 
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eause once his family had taken 
him to the mountains, where 
there is deep snow all winter, 
and he’d borrowed Joey’s sled 
and had a wonderful time. 


After that, Danny had wanted 
a sled of his own. 


“You wouldn’t have a chance 
to use it much,” Mamma said. 


Danny was sure that he 
wanted it anyway. “To be ready, 
if it ever does snow,” he said, 
“or if we should go to the 
mountains again.” 

“We can’t go to the mountains 
very often,” Mamma _ warned 
him. 

Danny got the sled for his 
birthday. It had shiny steel 
runners, with red upper parts. 
The top was varnished, and dec- 
orated with a gold star, and the 
words, “Shooting Star.” 

Day before yesterday Danny 
had brought it up from the 
basement to look at while there 
was all the fun outdoors, even 
though he couldn’t use it. He 
sat on it, and imagined how it 
would feel flying down the hill 
under him. When he’d caught 
sight of Joey, he’d had Mamma 
take the Shooting Star out and 
ask Joey to ride it down the hill 
to see how fast it went. After 
Joey brought it back, Danny had 
wiped it carefully all over. 

What a good time everyone 
had been having! There were 
sleds and toboggans and skiis! 
Big boys and girls and small 
ones! Dogs racing the coasters 
down hil}! Shouting and laugh- 
ing! Snow squeaking under 


runners, shrieking and squeal- 
ing when a sled tipped over! 
Danny had hoped that the snow 
would last, that he could do a 
little sliding, too. Now he knew 
he could not. He decided it 
would be a good time to eat the 
chocolate sled. 


Just before he turned from 
the window, he saw his friend 
Joey come from across. the 
street and try to put the coal 
eyes back into the snowman’s 
face. Danny tapped on the win- 
dow and waved at Joey. Joey 
waved back, then ran toward the 
house. Mamma went to the 
door. 


“May I play with Danny?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Mamma. “Danny 
is nearly well now, but not quite 
well enough to go out.” 

“Was it fun, Joey? Was the 
snow fun?” asked Danny, 
crowding into the doorway. 

“It was keen, Danny. Swell!” 
Joey told Danny all about the 
sliding, and about the exciting 
spills he had had. 

Then Danny told about Uncle 
Peter’s box of chocolates. “Let’s. 
eat one,” he said. “I was just 
going to when you came.” He 
opened the box and showed them 
to Joey, and told him about the 
ones he had already eaten. 
“Take one,” he said. 

He watched quite anxiously. 
Joey took the chocolate sled! Of 
course Danny couldn’t say any- 
thing, but a great lump swelled 
in his throat, and his lips were 
stiff and trembly. He didn’t want 
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a plain square, but he took one, 
so Joey wouldn’t notice. He 
watched his precious sled dis- 
appear as Joey sucked on it. 


“Is it good, Joey?” he asked. 
“Awful good,” Joey said. 


After Joey had gone, Mamma 
said, “I’m glad you were polite 
about the chocolate sled.” But 
Danny couldn’t feel glad about 
anything. He could think only 
about his two sleds, and how 
he’d missed enjoying both of 
them. Now there wasn’t any- 
thing to look forward to, not 
anything at all. He decided to 
put the Shooting Star back in 
the basement. 

While he was there, he heard 
thick boots running up the door- 
steps again. He heard Joey’s 
voice. 


“Danny! Danny? 
I’ve got something keen to tell 
him!” Danny hurried upstairs 
“Danny,” cried Joey, “not next 
Saturday, but the one after, my 
folks are going on a trip to the 
mountains, and there is room 
for one more, and they let me 
choose, and I chose you, because 
you are my best friend!” 

“Oh Mamma, may I go? May 
I?” begged Danny. 

“I’m sure you may,” Mamma 
answered, “and I’m just as glad 
as you are.” 

Danny and Joey ran to the 
front window from where they 
could see the mountains. Even 
this far away they could see the 
thick white snow on them, snow 
that would be there all winter 
Snow for wonderful sledding on 
a sled not made of chocolate, 


The teacher believed in giving her class lessons in general 


knowledge. 


“What is this?” she asked one day, holding up a small 


object. 


“A pay envelope,” replied little Freddie promptly. 
“Good!” exclaimed the teacher. “And what did it contain?” 
“Money,” said Freddie; “your wages.” 

“Very good, Freddie!” she said, beaming around the class 


“Any questions about it?” 


“Please, teacher,” remarked one thoughtful child, “where 


do you work?” 


A four-year-old boy, very anxious to have a drum, made the 
following prayer just before Christmas: ‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep, I want a drum, I pray the Lord, I want a drum, my 
soul to keep, and if I die before I wake, I want a drum.” 


School Girl: “Why does your grandmother read the Bible 


so much?” 


Companion: “Perhaps she is cramming for her finals.” 


SPECIAL OFFER 


One copy of each of these 12 pamphlets sent to 
one address postpaid for only $1.50 


Ged; Man end 20c 
A message of Christ’s redemptive love. 

Eight superb sermons as interesting as stories. 

20c 
Intelligent and reasonable considerations. 

The Coin of Our Tribute 
“Render to God the things that are God's.” 

The Church and Some Outstanding Problems 
Discussing Youth, Divorce, Crime, ete. 

20c 
The correlation between reason and faith. 

20c 
He has done His part; do yours. 

The same yesterday, today, and forever. 

What Civilization Owes to the Church _ 
She has exercised an unparalleled influence. 

If Not Christianity, Whot? _— 30c 
Atheism, the antagonist big and strong. 

Believe or disbelieve, but read. 


Four addresses on the Creation. 


They’re Good Reading — Send For Them All! 
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INTERESTING 
reading 


AT POPULAR LOW PRICES 


Barbarous Babies 


A simplified study of child psycholory for parents that 
ee ae delightful reading as well as practical and 
elpful. 


The Adolescent 


Development and major problems are set forth and 
frankly discussed so that you will obtain real help and 
assistance. 


Our National Enemy No. 1 


This work concerns the teaching of religion in the 
public schools. Presents statements of 300 educators, 
editors, judges, etc. 


Your Baby’s Health 


An eminent vhysician presents a sensible. easily under- 
stood pamphlet on the health of babies; before and 
after birth helps. 


Modern Questions 


In 15 chapters, the basic principles indispensible for 
the proper evaluation of any modern question are 
presented. 


Christian Solidarism 
You will be pleased with this study of “Christian soli- 
darism,” and find it helpful in understanding the trend 
of the times. 


Angela of Brescia 
The story of a modest, little woman who went her quiet 
way during an epoch of history when religion was on 
the wane. 
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